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w MEDICAL COLLEGE. President. ILT 
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h, Strand. m, established under the direction of the Treasurer | University ; Mathematics, ditto .... The Rew W.G G. Watson, T° NATURALISTS and OTHERS,—A Gen- 
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t) } &o.— e end o' e nter Session, ravels asa Friend and Con jon, As the vertiser has no 
saidcountys 0 res “ke, It be bela for two Scholarships ; one of the value The fees for the additional courses in these three departments | other object in view than to token agreeable companion and well- 





le for two years; the other of 50. for one 
Merit ill tae Dations of the Classes for Prizes and Certificates 
Parther tak Place at the same time. 

information may be obtained from the Medical or 
liiary, “Seer or Lecturers, or at the Anatomical Museum or 


ton-street 
18,—Agents, fof 
for _ 
























are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
ex 100 guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses may be had at Mr. Dalton’s, 28, Cocks; heres 
Charing-cross ; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s, Cornhill; or any 
information can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 
the College. 





informed fellow-traveller, he cannot offer any other inducement 

than the interest to be derived from such a a journey, and therefore 

no one, not ini eed apply.— For further 

particulars apply, either personally to Mr. "Tamarer SaAcuNDERS, 

i ie hical Bookseller, 6, Charing-cross; or by letter, pre-paid, to 
r, Patcn’s Library, Dorchester, Dorse' 
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and GENTLEMEN. — A| 

MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, lately returned from the 
Continent, is desirous of ACCOMPANYING an IN AD 
GENTLEMAN or FAMILY GOING ABROAD. He is _per- 
fectly conversant with the French and Italian languages.— Address 
by letter to AL Pia, 9, Old C avendish- -street, Cavendish-square. 


PeMiNewsy AM POLYTECHNIC IN ‘STI- 

WANTED a person of go8d_ Education and 
Address as NON-RE Sipe NT SECI ARY and LIBR ARI AN, 
and who will be expected to devote the a le of his time to the 
duties of gh office. Applications, with testimonials of fitness, 
and stating A reeuired Salary, to be sent to 27, Upper 
Temple-street, Birmine! am, addressed to the Hon. Sec. 

order — Committee, 
CHAKLES M, EVANS, 
Hon. Sec. 


| 


0, NOBL EMEN 








Steelhouse-lane, Birmingham, 
30th August | 1850, 











GLouct MUSICAL FESTIVAL. — 
J CHEAP CURSION TRAINS —On Tuesday, the 10th 
of September, and on Friday, the 13th of Septemb =xcursion 
Trains wiil leave Paddington at 7 o'clock a.m., calling at Slough, 
Reading, and Didcot, for Gloucester ; also from Bath and Chippen- 
ham to Gloucester, to return the same Evenings. 
FARES—Paddington or Windsor and Slough to 
Gloucester and back... es ee 

Reading or Oxford . to do. and do. 9s. and 5s. 
Swindon ° to do. and do, 63. — r 5 
From Bath or Chippe nham to do. and do. 73. and 
ms aanengers having Luggage will only be conveyed at the « — Sd ary 





10a. and 6a, 











far 
Paddington Station, Sept. 3, 1850. 


(HE LIV ERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 

D LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
We Lang! GIVEN, that on the 29th inst. the 
f this Company in London will be RE MOV ED 


POU LTRY. 
BENJN. HENDERSON, 
Resident Secretary. 











NOTICE 1s 
CHIEF OFFICE 0 
to Nos, 20 and 21, 


3, Charlotte-row, Mansion House, 
Sept. 3, 1850, 


NATIONAL ‘MONUMENT 


GEORGE STEPHEN SON. 


Committee for onieaeon this object, 
His Grace tue Duke or Devonsnire, 
His Grace tHe Duke or NoRTHUMBERLAND. 
Tue Kicut Hon. tHe Eart or LonspAce. 
Tue Ricut Hon. tue Lorp Ravenswortu. 
Tae Hoy. Henry T. Lippe, 
Willism H. Barlow, Esq. ot ie E. Humphrys, Esq. Woolwich 
Samuel Beale, .—— Birmingham | E. Jones, Esq. Bridgewater 
Matthew Bell, Esq. M.P. — Matthew Kirtley, Esq, Derby 
eastle-on- > James Kitson, Esq. Leeds 
Edward L. Betts, Esq. London Jose '% Locke, Esq. M.P. London | 
Charles Beyer, Esq. Manchester | W. A. Matthev . Sheffield | 
pooree P. Bidder, Esq. London | J. n “MC lean, ,ondon | 
A. Borthwick, Esq. London | J. E. M'Connell, Esq. Wolverton 
John Bowes, Esq. Newcastle-on- | Joseph Miller, Esa. Tendon 
yne Joseph Paxton, Esq. Chatsworth 
Thomas Brassey, Esq. Lenten Richard Peacock, Manchester 
K. Brunel, Esc John Penn, Esq. Greenwich 
Wm. Buckle, Esq. Birmingham 8. M. Peto, Esq. M.P. London 







































John Clayton, Esq. Newcastie- | Arthur Potts, Newton 
on-Tyne R. B. Preston, Esq. Liverpool 
J. E. Clift, Esq. Birmingham John Ramsbottom, Esq. Man- 

. Birmingham chester 
‘sq. St. Helen’s . Scott Russell, oa. Lond 
4. London andars, I -P. Le oan 


| | ese Sin 
Archibald Sls 
| —_ a Swanwick, 


ld 
mse Taylor, Esq. 
-Ty 





London Isq. Chester- 





John Fowler Londot Newcastle- 
Chas. Geacl sq. Sirmingham 

G. C. Glyn, a M.P. London 
Daniel Gooch, Esq. London 

















T. L. Gooch, Esq. London 
Jas. t manatee Esq. Birming- a-Ty 
ha Josep 7 iW hitworth, Esq. Man- 
Eat = Hodgkinson, Esq. Man- chest 
chester Nic hol’ s Wood, Esq. Hetton 
Treasurer. 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. M.P. Lombard-street, London. 
Honorary Secretary. } 
W. P. Marshall, Secretary to the Institution of Mechanical 





ret 
Engineers, 54, Newhall-street, Birmingham. 


Tue C ommittee have now the pleasing ts +. of addressing those > | 
who, in common with themselves, admired and revere d the lat 
GeorGe Steruenson, for the purpose of inviting their »peration 
in the erection of som ve permanent Monument to his tay j 

It has been well observed, and in no instance more truly than 
that of Stephenson, that the best and most enduring Mx nument 
of the truly great, is to be found in se undying remembrance ¢ 
their worthy deeds. The name of George Stephenson will be 
remembered particularly in the gr & oal distric irrounding 
Newcastle, in connexion with the Safety Lamp invented and 
introduced into use by him; and his name will be always con- 
nected with the vast facilities for industrial devel pe 
natural progress evolved by the eiNye of Ri uilwa a 
the elaboration of the Locomotive, which have caused mec hi anic ‘al 
skill in the present age to outstrip in usefulness and in emolument 
every other department of national industry. 

The Committee, therefore, regard the proposed Monument rather 
as a means of recording for future times the gratitude of that 
British Public which have witnessed the introduction of the Safety 
Lamp and the rise and progress of the Railway system, than as 
any addition to the honours which surround the memory of the 
great promoter of that system. 

To the mechanic, and especially the operative mechanic, the 
Committee with confidence appeal for —— general token of that 
remembrance which, daily and hourly, forces itself upon him in 
connexion with our great mechanical inventor. It must not be 
forgotten, that it was the pride of George Stephenson to have 
raised himself from the humbler ranks of neneanaane labour, and 
to have belonged to the class whom, in after life, he so much and 
specially benefitted,—rising above all prejudices, he ever held 
jear the frien. dship and the applause of the body of mechanical 
engineers and operative mechanics, who while he lived looked up 
to him as a father and a friend. 

The Committee offer to all the opportunity of contributing accord- | 
ing to the means and the disposition of each, feeling 
the movement they invoke will become truly national, but however 
widespread may be the co-operation given to it, it must still fall 
far short of the almost universal feeling of respect, esteem, and 
reverence, which, throughout all Britain, sheds a halo round the 
name of George Stephenson. 

Contributions to the Fund will be received by the Treasurer and 
the Secretary, 

August 29, 1850, 




















ge 


warded to the Publisher by the 23rd, 
the 25th instant. 


tiful Art. 





| F.R.S., Fe 


assured that | 





"THE QU ARTERLY REVIE w, , No. ‘CLXXIV. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be for- 
and Bit.s for insertion by 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


CALOTYPE or TALBOTYPE.— 
YE 3 HORN iy ay wei ay & WOOD, 123, NEWGATE- 

» attention to their STOCK of 
. AP ER, &e. for the above beau- 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC | 


r ‘HE 





aT be 
APP ARATUS, rs tHE Mic ALS 


Age ent f for Turner’s (Chafford Mills) 
ER. 
ROGALIIC ACID. | 


all sizes for Albuminizing. 
FL U ORIDE OF ‘POTASSLU M. 











yo GE NT LEMEN ABOL r TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPE & Co. Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
London, undertake the Printing and Pub lis! iing of every descrip- 
tion of Books, Pamphiets, &c. greatly under the usual charges. 
The utmost oe reer is paid to the Publishing Department, and 
2 Meas adopted to promote the sale of Works. The 
ounts are made up quarterly » in January, April, 
er, and settled in cash _ the lst of the months fol- 
imen P appr ok rk—a complete Author's 
C nen will save nearly one half 











July and Octol 
lowing. A sp 













nt po r 
mploying Hope & Co. 


ge J. & R. MSCRACKEN, 
AGENTS, and Acents to the Roya. Acapemy, No. 7, 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry anc 
Cc maine to receive Consignments o robe tsof Fine Arts, Baggage, 
sFeomalin ae of the ontinent, forclearingthroughthe Custom | 
pe se, &e. that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the posse Lists of their Corr 
every inf 1ation, may be had on application at their O 
above. o, in Paris, of M. M. Cuenv, No. 28, 
Petits Cha s (established upwards of fifty year 
Custom- House Age nt to the French Court and tot 


L EONARDS CUNNIN 
o. 37, TREMONT-ROW, 
*y* oul nm ats of Books, Paintings, 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Bo 


FoREIGN 
Old 








\rtists, that they | 











ce, as 
Rue Croix des 

Packer and 
usée Roy vyal. 













BOSTON 








iain: Fancy 
Salesat Auction, 
be me desma are 








hele 1 the first week in June and De« ember of € 
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= NDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1850, 
REVIEWS 


gy PHILIP FRANCIS AND HIS CLAIMSTO BE CONSIDERED 
ee qHE WRITER OF THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 
Some New Facts and a suggested New Theory 
gs to the Authorship of the Letters of Junius. 
By Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, Knt. Privately 
printed. } ; 
The History and Discovery of Junius. By John 
Wade.—Junius. 2 vols. Bohn. 
sir Fortunatus Dwarris and Mr. Wade have 
both pronounced judgment in favour of Sir 
Philip Francis; and both, following the example 
of more distinguished persons, are so positive— 
sssume the question to be so conclusively proved 
_that we might have been startled into silence 
had we not after an attentive perusal of their 
gveral works come to the conclusion that they 
know no more of the subject than a Chief 
Justice or an Ex-Chancellor. Lord Campbell 
has recorded the opinion of the Queen’s Bench ; 
and Mr. Wade tells us, that an ‘‘ eminent Judge 
of the Common Pleas, Sir Vicary Gibbs, affirmed 
after the perusal of Mr. Taylor’s book, that if 
the case had been argued before him as Judge 
ina trial for libel, he should have directed the 
jury to find Sir Philip Francis guilty.” Exactly 
the same judgment is said to have been pro- 
nounced by Lord Ellenborough,— and, Mr. 
Barker tells us, by Lord Erskine: and the 
review of ‘Junius Identified’ in the Ldin- 
burgh having been attributed to Mackintosh, 
to Brougham, and to Macaulay, three more 
Judges or ex-Judges are said to concur in 


the opinion pronounced by “ Brother Gibbs.”’ | 


—Now, as we have said, Sir Fortunatus 
Dwarris—ex-Colonial Judge—and Mr. Wade, 


“aquthor,”” as we learn from his title-page, of 


‘The Cabinet Lawyer,’ record their agreement 
in the ruling of the Courts. One of these learned 
gentlemen has even asserted that ‘“ the cumu- 
lative proofs [have] reached the extreme limits 
of circumstantial testimony,’’-—and that “ it is 
as certain that Sir Philip Francis was Junius as 
anything human can be.” After this, it would 
be mere surplusage to refer to the opinions of 
some half hundred unlearned laics. ‘The Court 
of Chancery, the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
the Court of Common Pleas, the Colonial 
Courts, and, if not “‘ The Council,” ‘The 
Cabinet” are agreed,—and ‘there an end.” 
It is true, these opinions have not been pro- 
nounced by the Judges with their wigs on,— 
and there may be something in the wig:— 
young Philpott says in ‘The Citizen,’ “1 am 
as good a coachman as any in England when J 
have my coachman’s hat on.’’ Then, no fees of 
Court have been paid; and there is a prevalent 
notion, all but a proverb, that what people get 
for nothing is generally good for nothing, and 
that the most worthless of all things is ‘“ the 
breath of an unfee’d lawyer.”’ These are the 
opinions of the unlettered,—not of the Athe- 
neum. Allwe ask is, leave to put the evidence 
on record, with a few words of explanation and 
elucidation for the satisfaction of the public and 
the justification, if that may be, of “the Judges.”’ 

The better and more simple plan will be to 
separate the facts generally admitted, not as 
literally but as substantially true, from those 
which are merely speculative or conjectural, 
whether probable or improbable. Some of our 
teaders, we suspect, will be startled when they 
se in what a brief bald paragraph the former 
may be comprised. 

From a memoir—the memoir, it is called— 
published in the Mirror in 1810, we learn that 
Sir Philip Francis was born in Dublin, on the 
22nd of October 1740,—that in 1750 he came to 
England,—in 1753 was placed at St. Paul’s 





School, where Sampson Woodfall was also edu- 
cated,—and in 1756 was appointed by Mr. Fox, 
afterwards Lord Holland, to “a little place’ in 
the Secretary of State’s Office,—that Mr. Pitt, 
who succeeded Mr. Fox, patronized and encou- 
raged him, and through his kindness Francis, in 
1758, went out as Secretary to Gen. Bligh, 
and was present at the attack on Cherbourg,— 
that in 1760, by the favour of the same person, 
he was appointed Secretary to the Earl of Kin- 
noul, ambassador to Lisbon,—that on his return 


State’s Office under Lord Egremont, until in 
1763 he was, by Mr. Welbore Ellis, appointed to 
a place in the War Office, which he retained for 
nine years, but resigned early in 1772, in con- 
sequence of a difference with Viscount Barring- 
ton, then Secretary at War,—that he spent part 
of the year 1772 in travelling through Germany, 
Italy, and France,—and that subsequently he 
was recommended by Viscount Barrington to 
Lord North,—by whom in 1773 he was nomi- 
nated one of the Members of the Council of 
Bengal. 

On these few facts—indeed on something less 
—has been raised the speculative superstructure 





he continued to serve in the Secretary of 





| 


| 


| which is held by so many learned aud unlearned | 


| persons to be conclusive proof that Sir Philip 

Francis was Junius. Facts, however, are be- 
ginning to accumulate. Sir Fortunatus Dwarris 
| tells us that Francis and Woodfall were “in the 

same form,’’—and Lady Francis says that her 

husband won the gold medal: —things both 

possible, and even probable,—but not known 
| before, and not now mae at St. Paul’s School. 
| Prima facie was there ever a more impro- 
bable conjecture than that this clerk in the War 
| Office was the writer of the Letters of Junius? 
| The Atheneum has, indeed, removed some 

stumbling-blocks, which it was impossible for 
| common sense to get over, by clearing away the 
| rubbish of the ‘ Miscellaneous Letters ;” still 
| there remains the one astounding assumption, 

that this office-bred boy, this office-fed man, this 

clerk who had married early, and had already a 

wife and large family and no other dependence 
| than the salary of his office, should hazard every- 
| thing, his and their means of support and 
future hopes, that he might indulge his public 
| spirit or private hatred week after week, month 
after month, year after year, in a series of out- 
rageous attacks on those above him, on those asso- 
ciated with him, on the Government and on the 
Sovereign, without a chance in his favour of con- 
ciliating thereby any person or party, or winning 
even empty fame :—for, as to the reward which 
is assumed to have followed, it could never have 
been hoped for either from “the honour and 
generosity’’ as it is called, or the meanness and 
cowardliness, as we should call it, of Lord Bar- 
rington, or of any other English minister or En- 
glish gentleman,—it was not indeed within the 
range of a sane man’s possible expectations. 
Observe, too, that this same clerk was, on the 
assumption, no more to be influenced by private 
and personal obligations, by gratitude, than by 
interest or official decency ; for Francis, as shown, 
was indebted for the very situation which he held 


| 


‘little Mannikin,” “ Grildrig,” ‘Guy Faux,”’ 
“the most contemptible little piece of machinery 
in the whole kingdom,”—for no good or great 
purpose, indeed no purpose whatever, but that 
of wantonly insulting him. As to Junius’s “ vaga- 
bond,”’ he was the intimate friend of the Francis 
family,—to whom Dr. Francis dedicated his 
‘ Eugenia.’ 

Junius, too, be it observed, continues his out- 
rages so long as Francis remains in office,—so 











| 


} 
| 


when he is said to have written these Letters to | 
the kindness of Mr. Welbore Ellis; whom Junius | 
holds up to the most withering contempt,—as | 





long as there was a ruinous penalty which, at 
their mere will and pleasure, it wasin the power 
of the insulted to inflict on him, his wife and 
children ; but after Francis retired from office 
or was turned out,—Junius is silent and for 
ever. Mr. Taylor draws emphatic attention 
to this fact in proof that Francis was Junius! 
This, he says, is certain, ‘‘ that all regular inter- 
course between Junius and the public ceased 
from the moment that Sir Philip lost his place ; 
and thus a sympathy is established between 
them.’’ What this means we are at a loss to 
conjecture :—but we must observe that Junius 
had ceased all regular intercourse with the 
public before Francis lost his place. What if he 
had not ?—things coincident are not consequent. 
Had the exact reverse been true,—had Junius 
appeared when Francis was turned or elbowed 
out of office,—human passions might have sug- 
gested a possibility and helped us to a conjec- 
ture; for human motives are often doubtful, and 
the public good may be sought and fought for 
when personal enmity and revenge are the ani- 
mating spirit. But the author of ‘ Junius Iden- 
tified’ had no such argument to help him. He 
took Junius with all the “ misleading lights’’ of 
Good; and believed that Junius, in addition to 
the wanton insults offered to Mr. Welbore Ellis, 
had stigmatized his early friend and patron 
Lord Chatham as ‘a lunatic brandishing a 
crutch” — “a miserable apostate’ —‘‘a man 
purely and perfectly bad,”—so black a villain 
that ‘‘a gibbet is not too honourable a situation 
for the carcase of such a traitor’ :—Chatham, 
whose kindness Francis in 1787 thus referred to 
in the House of Commons— 

“In the early part of my life, I had the good 
fortune to hold a place, very inconsiderable in itself, 
but immediately under the late Earl of Chatham, 
He descend d from his station to take notice of mine, 
and he honoured me with repe ated marks of h is favour 
How warmly, in return, I was 
attached to his person, and how I have been grateful 
to his memory, they, who know me, know. 

If Francis were Junius, and Junius could 
write, as he is said to have done, of a man to 
whom Francis was under such deep obligation, 
— obligation for those gentle courtesies and 
humanities which bind men together more 
strongly than all the direct benefits which the 
highest has it in his power to confer on the 
humblest,—then we must believe, in defiance of 
all which Junius has said to the contrary, that 
there was one heart in the kingdom “ blacker” 
than either Barrington’s or Grafton’s:—that of 
the man who in the wantonness and baseness of 
ingratitude, and under the protection of a mask, 
found stimulants to outrage and insult in the 
very depths of those personal obligations which 
he was so proud to acknowledge openly before 
the public. 

Yet the Franciscans—with the exception of 
Mr. Wade, who has so far profited by his read- 
ings of the Atheneum,—believe all this with a 
most undoubting faith; and, thus mystified and 
misled, Mr. Taylor, by a simple perusal of the 
half-century old Letters, found out the obscure 
writer in his den of darkness at the Horse 
Guards. Again and emphatically—a miracle, 
if true,—the writer of these celebrated Letters 
concealed himself so effectually from his con- 
temporaries that no one, high or low, in private 
or in public—not one of his associates, social or 
political—not one of his fellow clerks, although 
the facts known to the one could not have 
escaped the cognizance of all others; to whom 
a word, a thought, an expression might have 
betrayed him—some of whom had good reason 
to hate and detest Junius—not one of all the 
numbers numberless directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the War Office ever conceived a 
suspicion that Francis was the man :—nay Go- 
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vernment, as we are told, with the active and 
unscrupulous assistance of the Post Office could 
not discover him; and yet the man and the 
office which he held became distinctly manifest, 
half a century later, to one to whom all familiar, 
minute and characteristic circumstances were 
unknown! These even became, it would seem, 
palpably, grossly manifest;—for Mr. Taylor 
and almost all “Franciscans” adduce as strong 
proof that Francis was the writer, that many 
circumstances adverted to by Junius could have 
been known only to some one intimately ac- 
quainted with the interior of the government 
offices, and especially the War Office. “Junius,” 
we are told, “ avows his acquaintance with the 
Secretary of State's Office,’—‘the War Office 
is the scene of several dramatic representations, 
and there is such precision in the secret intelli- 
gence” from that office ‘as could not be ac- 
quired except by one who had access to the 
fountain head for information.” 

We have denied, and deny again, these asser- 
tions about secret intelligence—fountain-head 
information,—but that is not the point now 
under consideration. We are here merely 
stating a question of probabilities; and it 
should, we think, be admitted as in the highest 
degree improbable that any clerk in the War 
-Oftice could have been Junius. The facts and 
evidence adduced in proof that Francis was 
Junius must be greater, on account of all the 
improbabilities, than would be required in favour 
of any other man :—of value only in so far as 
they outweigh all the moral and social objec- 
tions. 

Another ingenious argument of Mr. Taylor’s 
— if of any force in his sense in 1816, in force 
as telling exactly the other way in 1850, 
though the Franciscans are silent on the sub- 
ject—was this :—Francis was then the only per- 
son living to whom the letters of Junius had 
been attributed; and it was fair, we were told, 
‘to infer that Junius was not then dead, be- 
cause ‘‘no papers have hitherto been pro- 
duced from the portfolio of any deceased au- 
hor or politician, which could throw light on 
the subject. The original copies of the Letters 
‘which appear to have been returned to the 
author,” [?] &c. ‘are still probably in his own 
possession,” —* * ‘nor have the two books, 
bound in vellum, fallen into other hands, as 
far as we know, than those of the first pos- 
sessor; though the motive for having been so 
distinguished by the binding was, doubé/ess, that 
by their means, at some distant period, and 
probably after his death, the honour of having 
written the work should be reclaimed for the real 
author.” Well, Sir Philip Francis has now been 
dead more than thirty years:—where are the 
papers from the portfolio?—where the original 
copies of the letters?—where the two books 
bound in vellum? The argument of Francis’s 
life accounting for the non-appearance of the 
,documentary evidence is stripped at once of its 
wcogency by the fact of his death not producing 
them:—If, says Mr. Taylor, the author of the 
Letters had been dead we should have had the 
evidence,—Sir Philip Francis is dead, and we 
have it not :—argal. 

When the names of the Francises were first 
associated with Junius, the Editor of the 
Monthly Magazine wrote to Sir Philip on the 
subject, and received the following reply.— 

“*Sir,—The great civility of your letter induces 
‘me to answer it, which with reference merely to the 
subject-matter, I should have declined. Whether 
you will aasist in giving currency to a silly, malignant 
falsehood, is a question for your own discretion. To 
me it is a matter of perfect indifference. 

*T am, Sir, yours, &e. P. Francis.” 
Mr. Taylor observes that the Editor of the 
Magazine, ‘with a simplicity that does him 


honour,” took this for a denial, although he had 
just stated, that— 


“if the hypothesis were not true Sir Philip Francis 
would be able by a word to disprove it. It certainly 
is not so disproved. No man who had it in his 
power to give a simple negative to such a question 
would have had recourse to an innuendo"— 


it being doubtful, as Mr. Taylor suggests, whe- 


ther the Editor would give currency to a false- | 


hood by publishing Taylor’s assertion or by 
denying it. Lord Brougham, on the contrary, 
holds that Taylor’s comment is mere over- 
‘“‘yefining,’’—‘‘ that Sir Philip’s letter was not 
merely an unequivocal denial, but an indignant 
and passionate denial,—that Francis felt the 
charge to be an imputation which it became 
him to repel with warmth.” Lady Francis, how- 
ever, calls it “an ingenious evasion ;” and Sir 
Philip Francistold her, asshe has lately informed 
the public (Campbell's ‘Chancellors,’ vol. vi. 
p. 345) that “it was no denial, and only fools 
could take it for one.” 
to decide on any point fairly in issue between 
Doctors so learned:—but we will venture to 
record a fact, not without its weight and sig- 
nificance—of some interest to Lady Francis 
and Lord Brougham, and to fifty other specu- 
lators pro and con.,'—viz. that the letter of 
Sir Philip to the Editor of the Monthly Maga- 
zine did not refer to ‘Junius Identified’ at 
all! That letter was written and published in 
1813,—and ‘ Junius Identified,’ which fixed on 
Sir Philip Francis as the writer, was not pub- 
lished until 1816! The Editor of the Monthly 
Magazine inquired as to the truth or falsehood 
of an absurd hypothesis set forth in an anony- 
mous pamphlet called ‘A Discovery of the 
Author of the Letters of Junius,’—the writer of 
which endeavoured to prove that Doctor Francis 
was the author, assisted by his son Philip, 
therein stated to have been a youth of nineteen. 
To suppose that a boy of nineteen could assist 
Junius—beyond copying or delivering letters, 
or hunting up information—would be absurd ; 
therefore, virtually, Dr. Francis was stated to 
have been the writer—“ the author” of the title- 
page —and to this “ hypothesis” Sir Francis 
referred. 

Whether after the publication of ‘Junius 
Identified’ Sir Philip did or did not equivocate 
or deny, we know not; but Lady Francis 
assures us that with her there was no equivoca- 
tion. ‘I have doubted,” she says in the open- 
ing of her statement, ‘‘ whether I had a right to 
betray what Sir Philip never would have con- 
fessed, and which I could only have obtained 
the conviction of from his confidence in my 
discretion.” After this expression of fears 
and about betrayals, the reader will be as 
curious as we were to hear what Lady Francis 
did obtain from his confidence in her discretion. 
An acknowledgment that he was Junius? Oh 
no ;—“ he never avowed himself more than saying 
he knew what my opinion was, and never contra- 
dicting it.” Sir Philip Francis married this lady 
when he wasin his seventy-fourth or seventy-fifth 
year,—there was, we believe, a trifle more than 
half a century’s difference in their ages,—and 
Lady Francis expresses a belief that ‘the secret 
of his attachment and marriage so late in life’ 
was that, “‘like the wife of Midas, he wanted 
some one to whisper the secret to :”—how very 
strange that the express purpose of his marriage 
remained unfulfilled, and that he never did 
whisper it to her! Short of acknowledgment, 
however, he did all in his power—and some 
curious things, as we shall hereafter show—to 
confirm her “foregone” conclusions. But with 
the best disposition to have her believe that he 
was Junius, the reader must bear in mind that he 
never did or said anything but what any other 





man might have done or said,—though few 


We would not presume | 


would have ventured so boldly except ve 
men with very young wives. “The Pe fe 
after our marriage,” she continues, « 
edition of Junius, which he bid me tak 
room, and not let it be seen, or speak on th 
subject ; and his posthumous present, which his 
son found in his bureau, was ‘Junius identified’ 
sealed up and directed to me.” These are cer. 
tainly startling facts. The posthumous present 
| has something so solemn about it, that it seems 
| shocking to treat of it as a mystification or g 
hoax. Yet, if Sir Philip Francis intended thereby 
| to assure his wife of the truth of what he knee 
| was her “opinion,” as she naturally infers, 
| he might have inclosed with it the “ set bound 
in vellum, gilt and lettered, Junius 1, 2," 
some notes or documents which, though not 
la distinct avowal, might have been somewhat 
| more conclusive than a book which any man 
could pick up at a book-stall and inclose to 
whom he pleased. Be this as it may, it must 
| be admitted that Sir Philip Francis had recourse 
| to some extraordinary means to confirm Lady 
| Francis in the opinion that he was the writer 
of the celebrated Letters; but it is nevertheless 
fact that he never did ‘ avow’’ himself,—and 
was, as also declared, sensitively anxious to 
avoid being questioned on the subject. 


Lady Francis further tells us that “his 
manners and conversation on this mysterious 
subject were such as to leave me not a shado¥ 
of doubt on the fact of his being the author, 
telling me circumstances that none but Junius 
could know.”” Here we must observe, that it 
requires a little more knowledge than is pos- 
sessed by nineteen out of twenty of those who 
have written on the subject to decide which are 
‘‘circumstances that none but Junius could 
know.” —Waiving that, however, it is to be re- 
gretted that while Lady Francis was in a com- 
municative mood she did not tell Lord Camp- 
| bell and the public one of these circumstances. 
Such is precisely the evidence we want,—anda 
fact of that character would be worth more than 
a whole volume of speculative possibilities, 
Since Good’s edition was published, we have 
had acres of paper wasted on revelations of one 
sort or another,—but a single fact of what 
Junius did, and none but Junius could, know 
would outweigh them all. If Sir Philip Francis 
were Junius, it is obvious that he must have 
known such by the hundred; and, after Lady 
Francis’s statement, it would be ridiculous to 
talk of his being bound to secrecy, or of scruples, 
or of delicacy, or of honour—particularly as we 
have already shown that honour is out of the 
question if Junius were Sir Philip. There was 
no necessity for a distinct avowal,—fact and 
circumstances would have told more emphati- 
cally; and it is obvious that, short of direct 
avowal, Sir Philip Francis was willing todo any- 
thing or say anything to uphold and strengthen 
the opinion that he was Junius. 

Sir Philip appears, indeed, to have said more 
than Lady Francis informed Lord Campbell: 
for Mr. Wade now distinctly states that Lord 
Chatham corresponded with Junius, which is 
also stated by Sir F. Dwarris, on the authority 
of Du Bois,—and further, that before Sir Philip 
Francis went to India, he— 

“avowed himself to be the author, and his avowal was 
made known to the King and the government, whe 
ther to the whole of the ministry, or exclusively to 
His Majesty and Lord North, does not appear. * * 
This statement [says Mr. Wade] I make on the 
authority of communications from Lady Francis, and 
other survivors of the family of Sir P. Francis.” 

Now, with all respect for Lady Francis and 
the survivors of the family, we must observe 
that these partial and bit-by-bit revelations att 
open to very serious objections, even if they did 
not contradict each other. In this instance, 
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let 2 it is obvious that if, as Lady Francis assured 
‘was an I [ord Campbell in 1845, Sir Philip Francis 
eto my ME “never avowed himself” to her as the author, 
k on the could not know from him that “before he 
hich his [J yent to India” he had “ avowed himself to be 
ntified,’ guthor” to others. Of course the reader, if 
are cer. HM stall acquainted with the subject, has heard the 
3 present (above story before, though it appears to have 
it seems JH heen new to Mr. Wade; for it was told as a report 
ion or a hy Taylor thirty years since, and discredited, if 
thereby [pot disproved, almost as long ago by Mr. Barker. 
he knew MM He stated, with express reference to it, that he 
y infers, yas informed by His Royal Highness the Duke 
et bound MM of Sussex, “that in the last conversation which 
, 2,"—~or Hi His Royal Highness held with his mother, the | 
ugh not MH jyte Queen Charlotte, she assured him that 
omewhat fH George the Third did not know who wrote the 
any man  [etters of Junius.” Here, then, an old, dis- 
nclose to MH credited “‘report’—and that is the best that 
» it must J culd be said of it in its best day—suddenly 
recourse i changes its character, and assumes the appear- 
rm Lady ff ance of a confidential communication from Sir 
he writer Philip Francis to his wife or one of his family, 
ertheless § —contradicted by his widow’s direct assertion 
elf—and #§ jhatsuch confidential communication was never 
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made. 


The pamphlet to which we have already 


hat “his MP aluded as published in 1813 was written by 
yysterious § Mr. John Taylor, since so much better known 
1 shadow a the author of ‘Junius Identified,’—and en- 


e author,  titled— 

ut Junius @ “A Discovery of the Author of the Letters of 
e, that it Junius, founded on such evidence and illustrations 
n. is pos- sexplain all the mysterious circumstances and appa- 
hose who = contradictions which have contributed to the 
which are concealment of this ‘most important secret of our 
ius could F — 

to be re- Whether this pamphlet went before its time to 
in acom- @ ie trunk-maker or was bought up and de- 


rd Camp- sroyed we know not, but certainly it is very 
mstances, @ difficult to obtain a copy. The writer of the 
t,—anda gview of ‘Junius Identified’ in the Edinburgh 
nore than ies not appear to have seen it,—my Lord 
sibilities, Brougham apparently knew nothing about it 
we have ¥hen, in 1845, he published the last but one 
yns of one {his opinions on the subject of Francis and 
- of what @ /uius,—Sir F. Dwarris has evidently not heard 
ald, know fit. It was in this pamphlet, as we have men- 


ip Francis §imed, that Mr. Taylor cleared up “all the 
nust have Mysterious circumstances ”’ by proclaiming that 
fter Lady §r. Francis was the author, assisted by his son 
iculous to (§ Philip,a youth of nineteen, as Mr. Taylor said: 
f scruples, hich hypothesis, as above stated, Sir Philip 
arly as we jg (nounced as “‘a silly and malignant falsehood.” 
out of the Bow, “silly” it certainly was. But to describe 
There was tesa “ malignant falsehood” was ungenerous 
—fact and ad unjust ; for, as Mr. Taylor has since pub- 
emphati- Milly stated, before the pamphlet was pub- 
of direct #§ lshed, he— 
todo any- @ ‘requested a friend to call on Sir Philip Francis 
strengthen ad inform him, that if he had the slightest objection 


whave his name connected with the investigation, he 


said more 7 iv 20 Ae total suppression of the work ;"—to 
Campbell: “ it Philip Francis replied : You are quite at 
that Lord ty to print whatever you think proper, provided 

which is “red scandalous be said of my private character.” 
: thority Nothing scandalous was said. The pamphlet 
Sir Philip rsa simple, argumentative piece of nonsense, 


avowal Was 
yment, whe- 


clusively 


perfectly respectful to both father and son ; and 
to denounce it publicly after this coarse rude 
fahion, is proof to us that Sir Philip acted 
roughout on principles not consistent with a 


 Hligh-minded, generous, and abstract love of 


ppear. * 

ake on the r : : 

Francis, and urther, according to Mr. Wade, as we under- 
ancis.” sand him, after the publication of this pamphlet, 
ancis and fa before the publication of ‘ Junius Identified,’ 
st observe ~though whether before or after makes no dif- 
lations are ay ’ 

if the did Philip Francis attempted a diversion. He called 
oo yn Mr. Taylor and intimated his surprise at th 
; instance, By, ‘ é $ surprise at the 


“goose chase in which he had learned he was 


Yasting his ti : | 
‘sing his time: said that so many years had elapsed, | 





and so many fruitless attempts had been made to 
discover Junius, that it now seemed perfectly hope- 
less to expect he would ever be found out. ‘ fe 
would be alucky person indeed,’ continued Sir Philip, 
*who could find out Junius: why, it would make a 
man’s fortune.’ Finding these discouragements had 
failed to make the desired impression, Sir Philip ob- 
served at parting, ‘Jf you do persist in your pur- 
pose, I hope you will present me with a copy of your 
ook.” 
Call you this discouragement ?—and is it con- 
sistent with the indignant letter addressed to 
the “ Editor of the Monthly Magazine” ?—We 
shall now revert to the history of the discovery. 

It was manifest at a glance that “ all the mys- 
terious circumstances” were not satisfactorily 
explained by Mr. Taylor’s hypothesis. It was im- 
possible to believe that Dr. Francis, a clergyman, 
—a man of position and character—of great and 
varied accomplishments—a man of learning— 
a known ministerial writer—one who had been 
ranked by opposition as amongst the gentlemen 
pensioners of the press during Lord Bute’s 
ascendency—the agent employed by Lord Bute’s 
friend and the King’s friend to buy off Churchill 
—the personal favourite of the King, who, it is 
said, had bestowed on him a living and the 
chaplaincy of Chelsea Hospital,—should, being 
dead, turn out to be Junius! The conjecture 
was altogether so wild and strange, that Sir 
Philip might very naturally call it “silly.” 
Mr. Taylor appears to have thought so; for 
within a year or two, and for reasons to be 
hereafter guessed at, he silently threw the Doctor 
overboard with all the multitudinous quotations 
from Demosthenes and Horace,—and lo, Philip 
the son reigned in his stead! Undeterred by 
the ill success of his first venture,—regardless 
of che rebuke of being publicly denounced as the 
writer of a silly and malignant falsehood,—Mr. 
Taylor ‘ shot an arrow of the self-same flight,” 









































































| and brought down a new quarry feathered at 


all points as Junius.—Having said thus much 
about the “history,” we come to the “mystery” 
of ‘ Junius Identified.’ 

About this time, possibly in consequence of 
the publication of the first pamphlet, Mr. 
Taylor became acquainted with Mr. Du Bois. 
Du Bois, Sir Fortunatus Dwarris tells us, was 
“a connexion”’ of Sir Philip Francis,—mean- 
ing, we suppose, that they were distantly related. 
Other accounts say that he was his private 
secretary. Certainly he had been in close com- 
munication with him. So early as 1807 Du 
Bois published an edition of Francis’s ‘ Horace’; 
and the truth probably is told in the preface to 
that work, where Du Bois says,— 

“The humble office imposed upon me was merely 
to correct a copy of the most approved edition of Dr. 
Francis’s ‘ Horace.’ The booksellers required that 
the work should be sent immediately to press ; and 
what is added to it was furnished during its progress. 
Desirous of some information on the subject, J took 
the liberty of waiting on Sir Philip Francis, who not 
only courteously instructed me in every thing that I 
wished to know, but supplied me, after several intru- 
sions on his time, with three very ingenious notes.” 
We infer from the wording of this passage that 
there was no relationship, or even acquaint- 
ance, between them before 1807 ;—and from 
the fact that Lady Francis’s statement was, in 
1845, sent through Mr. Du Bois to Lord Camp- 
bell, that from that time the intimacy continued 
so long as Sir Philip lived. 

Mr. Du Bois was a man of considerable 
ability; notoriously fond of a joke, even in his 
old age, and when presiding, as he did for many 
years, in the Court of Requests. He became 
early somewhat celebrated in a small way, by 
his ‘Old Nick,’ published in 1802, ‘ My Pocket 
Book,’ in 1807,—the joke in which had to be 





cracked in the courts of law. At the time 
when, or shortly after, we assume hiin to have 


become acquainted with Francis, he was editor 
of ‘The Monthly Mirror.’ In this latter peri- 
odical appeared, in May and June 1810, the 
Memoir of Sir Philip Francis before referred to, 
—written, it was understood, by Mr. Du Bois, 
Indeed, there is a vein of humour running 
throughout which betrays him in every line :— 
still we are of opinion (and Mr. Barker came 
to the same wath cal that the facts must have 
been furnished by Francis. It was avowedly 
on the hints in this Memoir, which Mr. Taylor 
had not seen when he wrote his pamphlet, that 
he set to work once again, as we believe, with 
the aid of Mr. Du Bois,—and then favoured the 
public with his new hypothesis about Sir Philip. 
More than one person who was intimate with 
the parties at the time have spoken of Du 
Bois as the real author of ‘Junius Identified.’ 
Lord Campbell introduces Lady Francis’s state- 
ment with the following acknowledgment :— 

“Tam indebted for it to the kindness of my old 

and excellent friend, Mr. Edward Dubois, the inge- 
nious author of ‘Junius Identified.’ °—Chancellors, 
vol. vi. p. 345. 
Lord Campbell's work was published while 
Mr. Du Bois was living,—Mr. Taylor is still 
living :—yet no contradiction or explanation has 
appeared. Mr. Taylor’s attention has been 
drawn to this statement in that useful little work 
‘Notes and Queries,’—and yet he has made no 
sign. Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, the intimate 
friend of Du Bois, goes further. ‘* Junius 
Identified’,’’ he tells us, “is said to have been 
prepared under the eye of Sir Philip Francis, 
it may be, through the agency of Mr. Du Bois.” 
Of course Du Bois always declared that Taylor 
“wrote” the pamphlet:—which may, in the 
words of Lady Francis, be called “ an ingenious 
evasion.”” Nodoubt he wrote it. The question 
is, who suggested it—who furnished the mate- 
rials? 

No matter to what extent Du Bois originated 
or assisted in this ‘ discovery” ; it must be ob- 
vious to the reader that this friend, acquaint- 
ance, connexion, or secretary of Sir Philip’s 
was somehow or other mixed up with it from 
the first hour down to Lady Francis’s communi- 
cation in 1845 :—nay, down to 1849, for Sir F. 
Dwarris describes his pamphlet as containing 
‘€ some gossiping communications” received from 
Du Bois ‘shortly before” his death. Whether 
Du Bois first suggested the idea,—whether he 
was at the time in earnest or in jest, whether 
Francis was ignorant of or countenanced the 
** discovery,’”’— is matter of speculation which 
we shall leave to the reader. Du Bois may have 
been sincere: Taylor, we have little doubt, was 
sincere: Francis may have been willing, with 
seeming simplicity, to help one or both to evi- 
dence, or what looked like evidence, of what, 
as we have had abundant proof, he had no ob- 
jection to have believed; and we shall show 
hereafter that Sir Philip certainly allowed the 
writer of ‘ Junius Identified’ and others to ad- 
duce circumstances, in proof that he was the 
writer, which he knew to be false.-—Thus much 
it was necessary to state as to the feelings of Sir 
Philip in respect to what he is generally be- 
lieved to have publicly disowned as a “ malig- 
nant” falsehood, before entering on the con- 
sideration of the evidence itself.—This we shall 
do next week. 





London and its Celebrities. A Second Series of 
Literary and Historical Memorials of London. 
By J. Heneage Jesse. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Ir will be in the remembrance, no doubt, of many 

of our readers—and still more strongly, perhaps, 

in the remembrance of Mr. Jesse’s purchasers— 
that that gentleman was guilty about three years 
back of perpetrating two of the dullest, and, 
as far as errors went, worst volumes that tho 
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London press has given about London or on 
any other subject in which common accuracy 
is the essential quality. These two volumes— 
which we found ourselves called on to condemn 
Athen. No. 1034]—were an instalment of | 
i and Mr. Jesse, thunderstruck at the re- 
ception which his book encountered, not only 


from ourselves but from the father of all anti- | 


quarian periodical literature — our old friend 
Sylvanus Urban,—properly withheld for a time 
the other half of his work. He has had the 
good sense, at the same time, to put himself to 
school on the subject of his election,—and to wait 
for the publication of Mr. Cunningham’s ‘ Hand- 
book for London.’ The result of this long period 
for revision is such as will secure him a wel- 
come. His present publication—and we have 
read it with a suspicious eye—is a safe and 
agreeable book. We say safe because, like a 
prudent mariner, he has steered by authorities 
more careful than himself,—and we add agree- 
able because Mr. Jesse has 
concocting at least a plausible book on any sub- 
ject which he has taken in hand. He makes a 
good sketch—groups his materials with a paint- 
er’s eye—and mixes his colours well. But the 
hand of genius is wanting when the whole gets 
beyond the sketch and the skeleton. Heaps of 
useless epithets and a rich redundancy of words 
choke his facts and overload his sentences; and 
it seems never to occur to him how much type 
he might save his printer with advantage to 
himself and to the eyes and understandings of 
his readers. 

In a short Preface, Mr. Jesse tells us why he 
appears so late in the field, and what he has 
been about.— 


“Tt appears to the author that some apology is 
required for the publication of these volumes, When 
he first contemplated writing a work on ‘ London,’ 
it occurred to him that to persons whose avocations, 
whether of business or pleasure, led them to traverse 
the thoroughfares of the Great Metropolis, a work 
might not be unacceptable, which should point out 
such sites and edifices as have been rendered classical 
either by the romantic or literary associations of past 
times. It was a subject which has always afforded 
pleasure to the author, and he was sanguine enough 
to hope that he might be enabled to impart some 
pleasure to others. Other literary occupations, how- 
ever, interfered to ergage the leisure hours of the 
author; and in the mean time, after he had collected 
many of his materials, Mr. Knight commenced and 


|; new discovery. 


never failed in | 





completed the periodical publication of his interest- 
ing work on‘ London.” Had the plan of Mr. Knight's 
work corresponded with that of the author he would 
unquestionably have relinquished his task. But as 
such was not the case, and moreover, as he was thus 
supplied with many valuable additional facts,— 
which the author gladly takes this opportunity of 
acknowledging —it had the contrary effect of en- 
couraging him to resume his original project. But 
the author subsequently found that he had other | 
difficulties to contend against. This Second Series | 
of his work was already in the hands of his publisher, | 
when there appeared successively ‘'The Town,’ by 
Mr. Leigh Hunt,—and Mr. Peter Cunningham's 
* Handbook,’—the latter the most valuable work on 
‘London’ which has appeared since the time of Stow. 
It is therefore with considerable and unaffected diffi- 
dence that the author submits to the public this 
Second Series of his work; for certainly had he been 
aware of the formidable literary rivalship which he | 
was likely to encounter, he would on no account 
have entered the lists. Ina work like the present, 
where there occur minute facts and dates at almost | 
every page, there must almost necessarily be many | 
errors; and for these the author can only throw | 


himself on the consideration and indulgence of the 
reader.” 


Again, in the body of the work, ‘the author 
takes the earliest opportunity of acknowledging | 
his frequent obligations to Mr. Cunningham, 
whose ‘ Handbook’ has appeared in the interval 
between the publication of his first two and these 


| they rested during the night. 


concluding volumes,”—and adds, ‘Could the 
author have foreseen that so valuable a work on 
London was forthcoming, his own gossiping 
memoirs would never have been published.” — 
But the most conspicuous testimonial to Mr. 
Cunningham’s book is, the copious use which 
has been made of its contents. It is not for us 
to conjecture how far these compliments may 
reconcile Mr. Cunningham to the wholesale 
diluting of his book,—but we can imagine that 
Mr. Murray (so properly sensitive in the great 
American question) will scarcely approve of this 
encroachment on the pages of one of the most 
popular of his Handbooks. 

It was well said by Sir William Davenant that 
no man grew great by imitation, —“‘ as no man,” 


| he adds, ‘‘ who sails by others’ maps can make 
’ y 


a new discovery.” Mr. Jesse pretends to no 
He takes the most accessible 
books,—and mixes his extracts with the con- 
versation of the breakfast-table and the gossip 


which he has heard over a glass of wine. There 


|is nothing in his volumes drawn from hidden 


sources. Yet there are passages that are curious: 
—and some, as our readers shall see, that deserve 
quotation. 
Here is a plausible speculation about the final 
destination of the remains of Oliver Cromwell. 
‘‘Formerly there existed a favourite tradition 
among the inhabitants of Red Lion Square and its 


vicinity, that the body of Oliver Cromwell was buried | 


in the centre of their square, beneath an obelisk, 
which stood there till within the last few years. The 
likelihood of such a fact strikes us, at first thought, 
as improbable enough ; and yet, on consideration, we 
are inclined to think that beneath this spot not im- 
probably moulder, not only the bones of the great 
Protector, but also those of Ireton and Bradshaw, 
whose remains were disinterred at the same time from 
Westminster Abbey, and exposed on the same gal- 
lows. As regards the last resting-place of these 
remarkable men, the contemporary accounts simply 


inform us, that on the anniversary of the death of | 


Charles the First, their bodies were borne on sledges 
to Tybwrn, where, after having hung till sunset, they 
were cut down and beheaded; that their bodies were 
then flung into a hole at the foot of the gallows, and 
their heads fixed upon poles on the roof of West- 
minster Hall. From the word 7'yburn being here 
so distinctly laid down, it has usually been taken for 
granted that it was intended to designate the well- 
known place for executing criminals, nearly at the 
north end of Park Lane, or, as it was anciently styled, 
Tyburn Lane. When we read, however, of a criminal, 
in old times, being executed at Tyburn, we are not 


necessarily to presume that it was at this particular | 


spot; the gallows having unquestionably been shifted 
at times from place to place, and the word Tyburn 
having been given indiscriminately, for the time 
being, to each distinct spot. For instance, sixty years 
before the death of Cromwell, the gallows were fre- 
quently erected at the extremity of St. Giles’s parish, 
at the end of the present Tottenham Court Road ; 
while for nearly two centuries the Holborn end of 
Fetter Lane, within a short distance of Red Lion 
Square, was no less frequently the place of execution. 
Indeed, in 16:3, only a few years before the ex- 
humation and gibbeting of Cromwell, we find Natha- 
niel Tomkins executed at this spot for his share in 
Waller's plot to surprise the city. In addition, 
however, to these surmises, is the curious fact of the 
bodies of Cromwell and Ireton having been brought 
in carts, on the night previous to their exposure on 
the gibbet, to the Red Lion Inn, Holborn,—from 
which Red Lion Square derives its name,—where 
In taking this step it 
is surely not unreasonable to presume that the Go- 
vernment had in view the selection of a house in the 
immediate vicinity of the scaffold, in order that the 
bodies might be in readiness for the disgusting ex- 
hibition of the following morning. Supposing this 
to have been the case, the place of their exposure 
and interment could scarcely have been the end of 
Tvburn Lane, inasmuch as the distance thither from 
Westminster is actually shorter than that from West- 
minster to Red Lion Square; while, at the same time, 
there was apparently no good reason for adopting so 


circuitous a route. The object of the eTameng 
could hardly have been crane a —_ 
parading the bodies along a populous thoro; ote 
inasmuch as the ground between St. Gilers Poe} 
and Tyburn, a distance of a mile and a half Was 
this period almost entirely open country. The : 
has dwelt longer, perhaps, on the subject than such 
vague surmises may seem to deserve. The question 
however, is not altogether an uninteresting one and 
there may be others, probably, who may have the 
means of, and who may take a pleasure in further 
elucidating it.” 7 

Our readers will forgive us, however, ify 
do not place reliance on Mr. Jesse’s belief ix 
this matter. We wish he could prove to us tha 
Tyburn was a moveable place of execution or 
supply a single reference to a good authority in 
which other places of execution in London Were 
called Tyburn. 

The last appearance of old Somerset Hong 
has afforded Mr. Jesse a good opportunity for 
some pleasant word-painting.— 

“ At the extremity of the apartments which had 





been occupied by Henrietta Maria, and subsequently 
| by Catherine of Braganza, two large folding-dooy 
| opened into the ancient portion of the structure, inty 
which, it would seem, for nearly a century, a humay 
| foot had scarcely ever intruded. Wandering through 
gloomy and uninhabitable apartments,— passing from 
room to room, and from corridor to corridor,—the 
intruders witnessed a strange and melancholy spec- 
tacle of departed splendour—a scene of moulderi 
| walls and broken casements, of crumbling roofs and 
decayed furniture. The first apartment which they 
| entered had apparently been the bedchamber of 
| royalty. The floor was of oak, and the ceiling stue. 
coed. It wasalso pannelled with oak, with gilt mould. 
| ings: some of the sconces still remained attached to 
| the walls of the apartment, and from the ceiling there 
| still hung a chain, from which a chandelier had onee 
been suspended, In another of the apartments a 
| chandelier was still hanging, and in a third wer 
velvet curtains, which had once been crimson, fringed 
with gold. Their colour had faded to a tawdry olive, 
| and only a few spangles and shreds of gold afforded 
| evidence of their former costliness. In the audience 
| chamber the silken hangings still hung in tatters from 
the walls. There were two apartments which excited 
especial attention, from their having been convertedinto 
store-rooms for those trappings of royalty, which, in 
consequence of the gradual modernization of therest 
of the structure, had from time to time been deposited 
in them. They contained articles of various kinds 
the production and ihe fashion of different reigns, if 
not of different ages. Mixed with broken couches, 
and tattered hangings—with stools, screens, sconces, 
and fire-dogs—were discovered the vestiges of a 
throne, together with the spangled velvet with which 
it had once been canopied. Altogether, these de- 
serted apartments presented a scene in which the 
imagination of Mrs. Radcliffe would have delighted 
to revel; and in which the muse of Dr. Johnson 
might have found fit food for meditating on the vanity 
of human wishes.” 

The readers of history to whom it may b 
new will like to hear where the young Pre 
tender was lodged when last in London.— 

“Tt was in Essex Street, at the house of a staunch 
Jacobite, Lady Primrose, that Prince Charles Ed 
ward was concealed during the secret visit which he 
paid to London, in 1750, ‘In September, 1750} 
says Dr. King, ‘I received a note from my Lady 
Primrose, who desired to see me immediately. As 
soon as I waited on her, she Jed me into her dret 
ing-room, and presented me to (the Pretendet). 
If I was surprised to find him there, I was stil 
more astonished when he acquainted me with the 
motives which had induced him to hazard a jour 
ney to England at this juncture. The impatience 
of his friends, who were in exile, had formed 4 
scheme which was impracticable ; but although t 
had been as feasible as they had represented ali 
him, yet no preparation had been made to cary 
into execution. He was soon convinced that be 
had been deceived, and, therefore, after a stay ® 
London of five days only, he returned to the 








whence he came.’ It was in Lady Primrose’s hot 
pitable mansion, in Essex Street, that the interesting 
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Sora Macdonald had previously found an asylum, 
i from confinement by the Act of Grace, 
At the south end of Essex Street may be 


when 
177. : ; -35--wsigpetarde 
large pillars, with Corinthian capitals, ap- 


geen tWwO 


ya portion of the old water-entrance to Essex 
” 


Here is a bit from the breakfast-table. The 

lotes are curious.— 

#The author of the ‘ Pleasures of Memory’ in- 
ems us that, when a boy, having an ardent desire 

and converse with a man whose name 
mu 0 illustrious in English Literature, he deter- 
pined on introducing himself to the great Lexico- 
, in the hope that his youth and inexperience 
ht plead his excuse. Accordingly, he proceeded 
tp Bolt Court, and after much hesitation, had actu- 
giyhis hand on the knocker, when his heart failed 
jim, and he went away. The late Mr. D'Israeli 
ged to relate, in conversation, a somewhat similar 
wecdote. Anxious to obtain the acquaintance and 
ge countenance of so illustrious a name, and smitten 
gih the literary enthusiasm of youth, he enclosed 
gme verses of his own composition to Dr. Johnson, 
iin a modest appeal, solicited the opinion of the 
critic as to their merits. Having waited for 
gne time without receiving any acknowledgment of 
hiscommunication, he proceeded to Bolt Court, and 
hid his hand upon the knocker with the same feel- 
gs of shyness and hesitation which had influenced 
his youthful contemporary, Mr. Rogers. His feel- 
ings may be readily imagined, when, on making the 
necessary inquiries of the servant who opened the 
door, he was informed that, only a few hours before, 
the great lexicographer had breathed his last.” 

Mr. Jesse in the following passage has well 
represented the feelings of many visitors to the 
Church of St. Olave’s, Hart Street.— 

“Not the least interesting object in St. Olave’s 
durch is a small monument of white marble, sur- 
pounted with the bust of a’female displaying con- 
fiderable beauty, and enriched with cherubims, ske- 
jetons’ heads, palm-branches, and other ornaments. 
thismonument is to the memory of Elizabeth, the 
firwife of the gossipping, bustling, good-humoured 
feeretary of the Admiralty, Samuel Pepys, who 
eected this memorial in testimony of his affection 
ad his grief. To many persons, indeed, the prin- 
cpal charm of St. Olave’s Church consists in its con- 
wrion with the personal history of that most enter- 
tuning of autobiographers, and the frequent notices 
ditwhich occur in his amusing pages. Pepys re- 
fided close by in Seething Lane, and St. Olave’s was 
his parish church. So little, indeed, has the old 
uilding been altered by time, and so graphic are the 
wotices of it which occur in his‘ Diary*that we almost 
imagine we see the familiar figure of the smartly- 
utired Secretary in one of the old oak pews; his fair 
tie reading out of the same prayer-book with him; 
herlong glossy tresses falling over her shoulders; her 
tye occasionally casting 2 furtive glance at the volup- 
tuow-looking satin petticoat of which she had bor- 
towed the idea either from the Duchess of Orleans, 
a Lady Castlemaine; and her pretty face displaying 
“many of the fashionable black patches of the 
period, as her good-natured husband would allow her 
 disfigure herself with. The inscription on her 
monument, in Latin, informs us that she was de- 
wended in the female line from the noble family of 
the Cliffords; that she received her education at the 
court of France; that her virtues were only equalled 
bythe beauty of her person and the accomplishments 
her mind; that she was married at the age of 

n, and that she died at the age of twenty-nine.” 

Few as they pass along Cheapside have failed 
observe a balcony in the tower of Bow Church, 
~but few perhaps before the publication of Mr. 
Cunningham's book understood the purpose of 
nung there. This is well illustrated by Mr. 

€88e,.— 

“Over the doorway of Bow Church, as seen from 

side of Cheapside, may be observed a small 
sony, to which considerable interest attaches 
wl When tournaments were held in Cheapside, 
ad when all great processions passed through this 
mportant thoroughfare, there stood on the north 
de of the old church, as early as the reign of 
Edward the Third, a stone building, called the 

-sild or shed, in which the Kings of England 








and their consorts sat as spectators ; and from this 
circumstance, there can be little doubt that the 
balcony to which we have alluded owes its origin. 
It was in the Crown-sild, in 1509, that Henry the 
Eighth sat, disguised in the garb of a yeoman of the 
guard, to witness the procession of the city watch 
at night, on the eve of St. John. ‘The city music,’ 
we are told,‘ preceded the Lord Mayor's officers 
in party-coloured liveries ; then followed the sword- 
bearer, on horseback, in beautiful armour, before the 
Lord Mayor, mounted also on a stately horse, richly 
caparisoned, and attended by a giant and two pages 
on horseback, three pageants, morrice-dancers, and 
footmen. The sheriffs marched next, preceded also 
by their officers in proper liveries, and attended by 
their giants, pages, morrice-dancers and pageants ; 
then followed a large body of demi-lancers in bright 
armour on stately horses ; and after them a body 
of carabineers in white fustian coats, with the city 
arms upon their backs and breasts; a division of 
archers with their bows bent, and shafts of arrows 
by their side ; a party of pikemen in crosslets and 
helmets ; a body of halberdiers also in crosslets 
and helmets ; and a great party of billmen, with 
helmets and aprons of mail, brought up the rear. 
The whole consisted of about two thousand, in 
several divisions, with musicians, drums, standards 
and ensigns, ranked and answering each other in 
proper places ; who marched from the conduit at 
the west end of Cheapside, through Cheapside, 
Poultry, Cornhill and Leadenhall Street to Aldgate; 
and back again through Fenchurch Strect, Grace- 
church Street, Cornhill, and so back to the conduit 
from whence it first set out; illuminated with nine 
hundred and forty cressets, or large lanthorns, fixed 
at the ends of poles, and carried on men’s shoulders; 
of which two hundred were provided at the expense 
of the city; five hundred at the expense of the incor- 
porated companies, and two hundred and forty at 
the expense of the city constables. And besides 
these, the streets were well lighted with a great 
number of lamps hung against the houses on each 
side, decorated with garlands of flowers and greens.’ 
So delighted was King Henry with the spectacle, 
that on the occasion of the next procession, which 
took place on the eve of St. Peter and St. Paul, he 
carried the Queen and her ladies to witness the sight, 
from the ‘crown-sild’ in Cheapside. Charles the 
Second and Queen Anne are severally mentioned 
as witnessing the pageantry of Lord Mayor's day 
from ‘a balcony’ in Cheapside, but whether or no it 
was from the ‘ crown-sild’ of Bow Church, we have 
no means of ascertaining.” 

In a short paragraph about St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, Mr. Jesse makes two assertions which 
we feel assured he cannot support.— “In St. 
Andrew’s Church, of which he was for some 
years the parish clerk, lies buried John Webster, | 
the author of ‘The White Devil,’ ‘The Duchess 
of Malfy,’ and other plays.” Now, the fact | 
of the parish clerkship is, after diligent inquiry, 
justly discredited by Mr. Dyce,—and we can 
assure Mr. Jesse that the registers of St. Andrew’s | 
have been searched in vain for the entry of his 
burial. Webster is just as likely to have been 
buried in St. Stephen's or St. Saviour’s as in St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn—or at Islington near Canon- | 
bury Tower,—which we are sorry to learn from 
Mr. Jesse is no longer shown to the public. 
“‘Those,’’ says Mr. Jesse, ‘¢ who may be desirous | 
to obtain admission to its interior, are forewarned 
that, as recently happened to the author, they 
will only expose themselves to disappointment | 
and incivility.”’ 





| 





Ten Years in India; or, the Life of a Young 
Officer. By Capt. Albert Hervey. 3 vols. 
Shoberl. 

Hap we been just now in search of further illus- 

tration of an argument, not unfamiliar to the 

readers of the A/hena@um, on the low general | 
scale of acquirement in the army, fortune could | 
scarcely have sent us one better suited to our | 
purpose than the three scarlet-coated volumes | 
before us. ‘Two-thirds of the matter is con- 
cerned with an account of the silliest of adven- | 


| day >” 
| send an orderly immediately ! 
| found my gentleman seated as before! 
| Sahib bolata hai—sahib!’ exclaimed the orderly— 


tures, or the record of the most frivolous details 
of daily routine. That any man should sit down 
seriously to write such things, may be taken as 
a strong expression of the idleness and ennui 
which seek any means of relief in the service,— 
but that he should go through the deliberate 
process of publication after reading over what 
he had thus written, must be taken to imply 
either the absence of consultation with his pro- 
fessional brethren, or, as we have hinted, a very 
low standard of literary judgment in the pro- 
fession. The style is worse than the matter,— 
rambling, vague, weak, and incoherent. Yet, 
in spite of these drawbacks—partly because of 
them—the book possesses an interest which the 
author may not have intended,—for it is gained 
at his own expense and at that of his fellow 
officers. Capt. Hervey has the merit of truth- 
fulness,—and blurts out a confession with the 
frankness, conscious or unconscious, of a soldier. 
The public feeling was deeply wounded a few 
weeks ago, when the fact was made known in 
London that in Ceylon Capt. Watson was in 
the habit of signing proclamations of life and 
death of which he did not understand a syllable. 
The same habit, it would seem, prevails almost 
universally in Hindustan. Our officers in com- 
mand, it is asserted, constantly impose on them- 
selves and on the natives in this way :—issue 
orders, receive reports, which they act on, 
without comprehending a word of the language 
in which they are conveyed. On this point 
Capt. Hervey says :— 

* A young fellow is often laughed out of the good 
intention of studying the language, by being told that 
it is all stuff and nonsense; there is no necessity for 
it; nobody thinks of such a thing until after having 
been five or six years in the service; that a man can 
get on well enough without putting himself to such 
trouble and expense ; that all he has to do is to say 
‘Achha’ (Anglic?, ‘very good’) to everything that 
may be told or reported to him—‘Achha’ was the 
word which would carry him through every difficulty 
—‘Achha’ was the talismanic dissyllable which was 
to do all his duty, and transact every business with 
the native soldiery. Nothing else was required ! 
Now, just to prove the impropriety of this advice, I 
will relate an anecdote of a little circumstance which 
occured to one of our doing duty ensigns at Pala- 
veram. It so happened that he was orderly officer 
of the day on the occasion of the regimental lines 
being on fire. It was his particular duty to be present 
on the spot, and to assist in putting the fire out. The 
bugles sounded ‘the alarm,’—the drums beat ‘ the 
long roll,,—guards and pickets turned out,—and the 
men flocked to the place. The officers were also 
present doing all they could to extinguish the flames. 
Everybody was on the spot, excepting the one of all 


| others who should have been there, viz., the officer 


of the day, who was nowhere to be found; not at his 
post, at all events. He was seated in his bungalow, 
in dishabille, smoking a cigar—taking it coolly, as 
people say. He had heard the bugles, but he did 
not know one ‘call’ from another; and as for the 
drums, he imagined them to be some one practising ! 
Presently in rushed a havildar (sergeant) breath- 
less with running, ‘Sahib! sahib, line ko ringadr 
ligqgya! (Sir, sir, the lines are on fire!) The young 
officer responded to the intelligence by saying, 
‘Achha!’? The havildar retired. Shortly after in 
came a naigur (corporal), repeating the same fact. 
‘Achha’ was the answer he got, and he retired also. 
I happened to gallop through the man’s compound, 
on my way to the lines, and called out to him, but 
he heeded me not. ‘Where is the officer of the 
inquired the major. ‘Send and call him! 
An orderly came and 
* Major 


” 


(‘The major calls you, sir’), and quitied the bun- 
galow; but ‘Achha’ was the answer he received. 
Auother orderly came, and received the same reply. 
At last in galloped the adjutant. ‘Hallo! Is Mr. 

at home?’ Up jumped the unfortunate griffin, 
puffing his cigar, with a glass of brandy pawney in 
his hand, and went out. ‘Do youwant me? What 
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is the matter ?*\—‘ Cool fellow!’ thought he of the 
brazen spurs.—‘ Matter, sir?’ asked the adjutant. 


* Don’t you know that the lines are on fire, and that 
you should be there? The major has sent twice for 
you, and you are not moving! You have got your- 
self intoa precious scrape! Make haste and put on 
your things, and hurry down to the barracks !'"—Poor 
lad! He had made as much haste as he could, and 
presented himself long after the fire had been put 


In another place Capt. Hervey tells us, that 
“the greater number of officers now on the 
staff, and holding the highest, most influential, 
and most important situations in almost every 
department, have not passed any examination, 
and know little or nothing of the languages.” 
These words he prints with all the emphasis of 
italics. Of the confusion, the cruelty, and the 
malpractices caused by this ignorance these 
volumes furnish abundant evidence. 

The relation of the European to the native 
and to the half-caste population receives some 


additional illustration from these volumes. Un- | 


like the great conquering races of antiquity, the 
Saxon, it appears, will not mix with the subdued 
race :—the one great fact, should it prove un- 
alterable, which threatens peril to our Eastern 
dominion. 
Hindtistan, as we do the savages of Australia 
and the red men of America, in order to re- 
colonize the country; and unless we take some 
root in the soil—employ other than mere mate- 
rial means of sustaining the empire which we 
have founded—a time may come when Buddhist, 
3rahmin, and Mohammedan may combine, and, 
using the weapons that we are teaching them to 
wield, expel us from the land. Capt. Hervey 
says, rather than take to wife a lady of even 
Indo-British parentage, he would marry an 
ourang-outang,— though he admits that they 
possess wealth, beauty, talents, and refined 
manners. We think an ourang-outang 
proper companion for a gentleman who holds 
and avows so unreasoning a prejudice. Capt. 
Hervey’s account of the intercourse of the Saxon 
with people of pure blood reminds us of the 
inveterate and disgraceful prejudice of the Ame- 
ricans against the Negro blood.—Calcutta, it is 
fair to say, seems to be somewhat more civilized 
than Madras.— 

“€ Vepery-baits!” What in the name of fortune 
can they be? They are not ‘ white-baits’ truly, (for 
there is little or no white in them,) but they are queer 
sorts of baits, by nibbling at which young men are 
very liable to be hooked. And when once hooked, 
there is no disentangling themselves therefrom. The 
inhabitants of Vepery and its environs are composed 
generally of Eurasians, or Indo-Britons (or, to speak 
more plainly, half-castes); some of them rolling in 
wealth, and aping all the airs and following all 
the customs of consequential importance which that 
wealth can command. ‘They live in excellent houses, 
furnished in first-rate style, keep up splendid esta- 
blishments, and do all they possibly can to vie with 
the European residents in the elegance of their 
abodes or the brilliancy of their equipages. These 
people have never been out of the country. They 
have been born and brought up at Madras, and are 
consequently little calculated to associate with the 
well-bred and educated families from England, who 
compose the ¢lite of the society. They try, how- 
ever, all they can to induce European gentlefolks to 
enter within the precincts of their houses, by holding 
out to them all manner of allurements to gain their 
company, and have their names down on their draw- 
ing-room tables. Those, however, who are known to 
associate with these sable-browed individuals are 


kept at arm’s length by respectable people, and never 
allowed to enter the circles of the select community 


of the place. Time was when officers of the Madras 
army used to mix promiscuously with them, but 
such things never occur now-a-days. A person of 
colour is seldom or ever seen amongst the European 
residents, and where they are they are looked upon 
as dark spots (which they certainly are), casting a 
gloom over the fairer portion of those amongst whom 


We cannot extirpate the natives of | 





they move. In Calcutta they are numerous, and I 
have heard that the names of many of them are 
down on the list of government-house visitors. They 
are there admitted into society, and officers very fre- 
quently marry their daughters. The ‘ Koi-Hais’ 
call them by the very queer term of ‘ Chee-Chee.’ 
What that means I know not, but with us they go 
by the designation of ‘ Vepery-Brahmins,—and a 
very apt one too it is. But to proceed. Many of 
the children of the Eurasian families (in fact all) are 
brought up at schools kept by English people, who 
receive them as pupils at moderate charges; and 
males as well as females are tolerably educated in all 
the fine accomplishments requisite for ladies and gen- 
tlemen. They are taught English also. But the way 
in which they talk it is quite a different thing. Their 
language is grammatical, but their pronunciation gives 
areal Englishman a feeling of disgust. There is some- 
thing so peculiarly ‘half-caste’ in it, and it carries 
with it such sounds and modes of expression, so dif- 
ferent to what the ear is accustomed in England, that 
the very hearing these people speak is offensive. 
Their education finished, the females return to their 
parents, who do all they can to catch eligibles for 
their daughters; while the sons are generally provided 
for as clerks in the government or mercantile offices, 
or set up in business. They are thus enabled to gain 
an honest and respectable independence, without in- 
cumbering their relatives. In their own places and 
sphere the men are as they should be; but the 
slightest encouragement added to their wealth and 
self-importance renders them overbearing, and in 
every way objectionable. Now officers belonging to 
regiments stationed in Madras are frequently thrown 
amongst these dark-eyed bewitching syrens, and are 
very liable to become smitten with their charms. I 
must say the young women are very pretty, notwith- 
standing their colour. The consequences of asso- 
ciating with them are almost inevitable. Young, 
unthinking ensigns and lieutenants easily fall into 
the trap set for them;—the bait is a sweet one;— 
they propose, are accepted as a matter of course, and 
are obliged, nolens volens, to marry. Such an affair 


th ; seldom occurs when men are in their sober senses, 
e | 


A dinner or supper takes place, plenty of wine is 
drunk, and then they are ripe for fun and mischief. 
Coming in contact with some of these creatures, they 
are carried away by the excitement of the moment, 
and, scarcely aware of what they are doing, they get 
themselves intoan awkward predicament, from which 
in their calmer senses they would willingly extricate 
themselves, but from which there is no release. The 
proposition made is accepted,—the bait has been 
nibbled and swallowed,—and the unfoitunate victim 
hooked for life. 


their relatives. 
with these Vepery-bi A man who is ‘hard up’ 
makes a good business of it pro tempore: but the 


its, 


poverty comes in at the door, love beats a hasty re- 
treat with outspread wings through the window. I 


turning out well. Quite the contrary. 
no companion to the husband. There is a wide dif- 
ference between the two in every respect. They 


should do, and the end of the connexion is oftentimes 
lamentable and disgraceful. The man who marries 
a ‘Vepery-Brahmin’ (except he be himself one of 
that fraternity) is a fool and is to be pitied. I would 
rather marry an ourang-outang.” 


this statement is; yet it discloses an unwhole- 
some feeling of caste which no doubt may be 
supposed to exist more or less:—that it is uni- 


conviction as the above.—In this sort of state- 
ment, however, lies all the interest that Capt. 
Hervey’s volumes possess. He often speaks of 


deem beneath their notice; and the reader of 





our colonial and dependential history will there- 








I have known several instances in | 
which young care-for-nothing lads have been thus | 
entrapped;—men of excellent connexions at home | 
yoking themselves with families far beneath them, | 
and such as they would be ashamed to introduce to | 
There is generally plenty of money | 


fore pick out of the platitudes which he he 
heaped together a few details of not inconsider. 


able value for the illustration of better books 





Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet: an Auutobig. 
graphy. 2vols. Chapman & Hall, 
We might say with truth of ¢ Alton Locke’ 
hg . © 

thatitis a powerfully written and exciting novel 
It is full of vivid scenes and characters Painted 
in broad and strong. To us this autobiogra h 

comes as a novel:—a work of polite literature 
to be read aloud in the family circle while the 
members are pursuing some graceful or fancifi| 
work after the severer duties and studies of the 
day are closed. In the disguise of an exciting 
fiction it presents itself before the eyes of those 
who “dwell at ease.’’—But that which is a novel 
to us contains the life and soul and body of 
those who live in the dark places of the earth 
The scenes and descriptions are no creations of 
a novelist, but realities snatched up almost ¢ 
random from their black abyss, and exhibited 
naked and awful to the eyes of the society that 
lies in daylight. The woes here described are 
not the woes that cease at the end of the book 
—not woes existing only between the boards 
which contain their record. They are sorrows 
that grow daily deeper and fiercer and heavier 
to be borne; making in their spread and inten. 
sity the common Novel sorrows, however elo. 
quently expounded, seem to the earnest mind 
like things spoken with stammering lips and in 
broken words. Such a book as this in the guise 
of a novel reminds us of the old Roman games, 
wherein the scenes brought into the arena were 
no theatrical show, but presented real men 
fighting hand to hand for life. 

The author of these terrible revelations shors 
the genius of an artist in softening the painful 
impression of the story by the spirit of peace 
and loving-kindness that broods beautifully over 
all, like a golden sunset after a day of storm and 
gloom. ‘But the imagination of the writer is 
shown only in his hope and faith;—the reality 
that meanwhile remains through all is the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. 

We may say here, at once, that in other qua- 
lities of an artist the author of ‘ Alton Locke’ is 
deficient;—or rather, that he is so in this book, 
It-does not seem so much the want of skill as 
the intensity of his purpose by which he is led 
to violate proportion and other epic rules, The 
materials with which he is constructing he feels 
to be too rough for the application of the 
rule and plummet. His book is a thing thrust 































































| between the living and the dead; and the moral 


cannot consequently pull together as man and wife | 


Our readers will see how full of absurdity all | 


versal, cannot be accepted on the strength of | 
paragraphs so full of inconsistency and self- | 


things which more intelligent writers would | 


| 










of | | plague which it interprets, and would help to 
cash once expended, which it very soon is, away flies | 
everything else, verifying the old adage that when | 


stay, consciously mocks at the restraints of rule 
and the ministries of grace. In ‘ Alton Locke 
there is a negation of self on the part of the 


sede ; > | writer,—an absence of all desire to stand forth 
have scarcely ever heard of any of these matches | 

The wife is | : ‘ 
| and singleness of purpose are not throughout 


as “a talented author.” Steadiness of ain 
beguiled for a moment. The purpose 1s, & 
arouse the attention of a wider class tha 
that which refers to blue books and official 
reports, and to force them to look on the 
social evils that are lying at their doors. To 
detail lifeless facts is not enough; and, there 
fore, by the spirit within him, which gives him 
understanding, Alton endeavours to show the 
“ spirit of growth” by which these facts have 
been animated. ‘The social problems perples- 
ing the world, as well as the social miseries that 
have given rise to them, are boldly grappled 
with by a writer who does not go into the tas 
of moral anatomy with a box of aromatic vinegit 
at his nose. His real desire is, that the reader 
should taste all their qualities of offence. 

The story may be briefly told. Alton Locke 
is the child of a widow, who is a Baptist from 
conscientious motives,—because she considers 
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sect who thoroughly 


. 
Baptists as the onl 4 , 
“the octrines.”” Born with 


embody the Calvinistic 


mperament of a poet,—living in a little 
oS street of the very ugliest kind,— 
tly and decrepit in person,—lying awake, 
‘Jong nights of sleepless pain,’’ listening 


sickly 
«ith a pleasant awe to the ceaseless roll of the 
narket waggons bringing up to the great city 
the treasures of the gay green country for 
ghich he had yearned all his life in vain,— 
brought up in the straitest form of Calvinism, 
gith no education beyond what could be ob- 
tained at the small day school attached to the 
seighbouring chapel, where he learned ‘‘to read, 
grite and sum,”—with no amusement “except 
jow and then a London walk with his mother 
jolding his hand the whole way,”—his only 
jooks ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ and the Bible, 
Alton Locke yet contrives to nourish an in- 
tense love of Nature.— 

“] knew every leaf and flower in the little front 
anien; every cabbage and rhubarb plant in Batter- 
va gardens was wonderful and beautiful to me. 
(louds and water I learned to delight in, from my 
weasional lingerings upon Battersea Bridge, and 
yearning westward looks towards the sun setting | 
dove rich meadows and wooded gardens, to me a | 
frbidden El Dorado. I brought home wild flowers, 
chance beetles and butterflies. To me they were 
God’s angels shining in coats of mail and fairy mas- | 
qurading dresses.” 
The sketch of the old mother is very good :— | 
gorying in her dissent, and in being sprung 
fom Puritan blood which had flowed beneath 
the knife of Star Chamber butchers and in the | 
tattles of Naseby and of Sedgemoor.— | 

“My mother moved by rule and method; by God's | 
aw, as she considered, and fhat only. She seldom 
smiled. Her word was absolute. She never com- | 
nanded twice, without punishing. And yet there | 
were abysses of unspoken tenderness in her, as well 
s clear, sound, womanly sense and insight. But 
de thought herself as much bound to keep down all 
wnderness as if she had been some ascetic of the 
niddle ages—so do extremes mect! It was ‘carnal,’ 
dhe considered. She had as yet no right to have any 
giritual affection’ for us. We were still ‘children | 
of wrath and of the devil,-—not yet ‘convinced of 
su” ‘converted, born again.” no more 





She had 
sititual bond with us, she thought, than she had with 
aheathen or a Papist. She dared not even pray for 
wt conversion, earnestly as she prayed on every 
cher subject. For though the majority of her sect 
ruuld have done so, her clear logical sense would 
‘ied tono such tender inconsistency. Had it not 
ween decided from all eternity? We were elect, or 
sewere reprobate. Could her prayers alter that? 
If He had chosen us, He would call us in His own 
food time: and, if not, - Only, again and again, 
wlafterwards discovered from a journal of hers, 
theused to beseech God with agonised tears to set 
he mind at rest by revealing to her His will towards 
& For that comfort she could at least rationally 

y. But she received no answer. Poor, beloved 
mother! If thou couldst not read the answer, | 
written in every flower and every sunbeam, written 
nthe very fact of our existence here at all, what | 
answer would have sufficed thee? And yet, with all | 
this, she kept the strictest watch over our morality. | 
Fear, of course, was the only motive she employed ; 
fit how could our still "carnal understandings be 
afieeted with love to God? And love to herself was | 
io paltry and temporary to be urged by one who | 
toew that her life was uncertain, and who was always | 
trying to go down to the deepest eternal ground and | 
rason of everything, and take her stand upon that. 
& our god, or gods rather, till we were twelve years | 
vii, were hell, the rod, the ten commandments, and 
public opinion. Yet under them, not they, but | 
‘mething deeper far, both in her and us, preserved | 
% pure. Call it natural character, conformation of 
the spiritconformation of the brain, if you like, if | 
jou are a scientific man and a phrenologist. I never 
et could dissect and map out my own being, or_my 
Neghbour’s, as you analysts do.” 


| over to one of the men. 


| ‘brothers’ keepers,” let them deny it as they will.” 


| volume the title of which was attractive. 


stead during the vicissitudes and struggles of 
his after life—The whole chapter relating to 
his childhood is extremely interesting and true 
to thelife. An uncle, who isa grocer well to do 
in the world, and who allows his sister-in-law 
a small annuity, completes the duty which he 
thinks he owes to his poor relations by binding 
his nephew Alton Locke apprentice to a tailor, 
—whilst his own son is sent to Cambridge to 
study for the Church :—that being now-a-days 
the approved method of converting a trades- 
man’s son into a gentleman.”—The following 
is a sketch of Alton’s introduction to the tailor’s 
work-room.— 

“TI stumbled after Mr. Jones up a dark, narrow, 
iron staircase till we emerged through a trap-door 
into a garret at the top of the house. I recoiled 
with disgust at the scene before me; and here I was 
to work—perhaps through life! A low lean-to room, 
stifling me with the combined odours of human 
breath and perspiration, stale beer, the swect sickly 








smell of gin, and the sour and hardly less disgusting | 
one of new cloth. On the floor, thick with dust and 
dirt, scraps of stuff and ends of thread, sat some | 
dozen haggard, untidy, shoeless men, with a mingled | 


+ , | 
| look of care and recklessness that made me shudder. 


The windows were tight closed to keep out the cold 
winter air; and the condensed breath ran in streams 


| down the panes, chequering the dreary out-look of | 


chimney tops and smoke. The conductor handed me | 
‘ Here, Crossthwaite, take 
this younker, and make a tailor of him. Keep him 
next you, and prick him up with your needle if he 
shirks.’”’ 

The description of the tailors at work is gra- 
phic,—but unsuitable for extract. The chief 
aim of the book is to show the realities of the 
artisan’s life. The following passage is worthy 
of meditation.— . 

“ T owe an apology to my readers for introducing | 
this ribaldry. God knows it is as little to my taste | 
as it can be to theirs; but the thing exists—and 
those who live beside such a state of things ought to | 
know what the men are like to whose labour, aye 
life blood, they owe their luxuries. They are their 





The examples which Alton sees and the con- | 


| versation which he hears make a strange con- | 


trast to the almost conventual seclusion of his | 


|former life; but another influence yet more 


powerful is at work on him. His mother had 
exacted a promise that he would not look into 
the print-shop windows,—which he obeyed: 


'she had forbidden him also to read any book 
| which he had not first shown to her,—and 
| thence arose his first act of disobedience.— An 


old book oe | stood in his way home from work. 
Here he used to stop and timidly take up some 
The 
innocent guilty pleasure grew on him day by 
day :—‘“‘ innocent because human, guilty be- 
cause disobedient.’",— An acquaintance with 


\the old Scotchman who kept the shop arose 
| out of this, and the bookseller lent him books. 


—The following is an account of the mode in 
which he pursued his studies:—and shows the 
labour with which the poor who have a thirst 
for learning have to draw the waters for its 
quenching. — 

“T slept in a little lean-to garret at the back 
of the house, some ten feet long by six wide. I 
could just stand upright against the inner wall, while 
the roof on the other side ran down to the floor. 
There was no fireplace in it, or any means of venti- 
lation. No wonder I coughed all night accordingly, 
and woke about two every morning with choking 
throat and aching head. My mother often said that 
the room was ‘too small for a Christian to sleep in, 
but where could she get a better?’ Such was my 
only study. I could not use it as such, however, at 
night without discovery ; for my mother carefully 
looked in every evening, to see that my candle was 
out. But when my kind cough woke me, I rose, 





‘ ~ stern Puritan education, as Alton says, | and creeping like a mouse about the room—for my 
eve 


oped qualities that stood him in great! mother and sister slept in the next chamber, and | 


SSeS ° 
every sound was audible through the narfow partition 
—I drew my darling books out from under a board 
of the floor, one end of which I had gradually 
loosened at odd minutes, and with them a rushlight, 
earned by running on messages, or by taking bits of 
work home, and finishing them for my fellows. No 
wonder that with this scanty rest, and this compli- 
cated exertion of hands, eyes and brain, followed by 
the long dreary day’s work of the shop, my health 
began to fail; my eyes grew weaker and weaker; my 
cough became more acute; my appetite failed me 
daily. My mother noticed the change, and ques- 
tioned me about it affectionately enough. But I 
durst not, alas! tell the truth. It was not one 
offence, but the arrears of months of disobedience 
which I should have had to confess; and so arose 
infinite false excuses, and petty prevarications, which 
embittered and clogged still more my already over- 
tasked spirit. * * Before starting forth to walk two 
miles to the shop at six o'clock in the morning, I 
sat some three or four hours shiverjng on my bed, 
putting myself into cramped and painkl postures, not 
daring even to cough, lest my mother should fancy 
me unwell, and come in to see me, poor dear soul! 
—my eyes aching over the page, my feet wrapped up 
in the hedclothes, to keep them from the miserable 
pain of the cold; longing, watching, dawn after dawn, 
for the kind summer mornings, when I should need 
no candlelight. Look at the picture awhile, ye com- 
fortable folks, who take down from your shelves what 
books you like best at the moment, and then lie back, 
amid prints and statuettes, to grow wise in an easy 
chair, with a blazing fire and a camphine lamp. The 
lower classes uneducated! Perhaps you would be 
so too, if learning cost you the privation which it 
costs some of them.’ 
























Crossthwaite, the workman to whose care 
Alton was confided in the work-room, is a well- 
drawn character.—He is a type of the better 
class of Chartist workmen :—intelligent, thought- 
ful, self-educated, sober, well-conducted,—but 
driven into chartism at last “by poverty, guile- 
lessness, and the craving of an unsatisfied in- 
tellect.”” Chartism, he fancies, offers the only out- 
look for ameliorating the condition of the work- 


| ingclasses.—The whole ofthe conversation which 
| developes the working of the artizan’s mind,— 


his difficulties, aspirations and grievances, is 
well worth studying:—it is evidently written 
by one who knows them. We make room for 
the following passage from this somewhat dan- 
gerous and debateable ground, because it em- 
bodies some of the morals of this revolutionary 
time which statesmen will do well to lay to 
heart.—Of course it is Alton, the future Chartist, 
who speaks.— 

“ Yes, it was true. Society had not given me my 
rights. And woe unto the man on whom that idea, 
true or false, rises lurid, filling all his thoughts with 
stifling glare, as of the pit itself. Be it true, be it 
false, it is equally a woe to believe it; to have to 
live on a negation; to have to worship for our only 
idea, as hundreds of thousands of us have this 
day, the hatred of the things which are. Ay, 
though one of us here and there may die in faith, in 
sight of the promised land, yet is it not hard, when 
looking from the top of Pisgah into ‘the good time 
coming,’ to watch the years slipping away one by 
one, and death crawling nearer and nearer, and the 
people wearying themselves in the fire for very 
vanity, and Jordan not yet passed, the promised 
land not yet entered? while our little children die 
around us, like lambs beneath the knife, of cholera 
and typhus and consumption, and all the diseases 
which the good time can and will prevent; which, as 
science has proved, and you the rich confess, might 
be prevented at once, if you dared to bring in one 
bold and comprehensive measure, and not sacrifice 
yearly the lives of thousands to the idol of vested 
interests and a majority in the House. Is it not hard 
to men who smart beneath such things to help crying 
aloud—‘ Thou cursed Moloch-Mammon, take my 
life if thou wilt; let me die in the wilderness, for I 
have deserved it; but these little ones in mines and 
factories, in typhus cellars and Tooting pandemo- 
niums, what have they done? If not in their fathers’ 
cause, yet still in theirs, were it so great a sin to die 
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upon a barricade ? Or after all, my working bro- 
thers, is it true of our promised land, even as of 
that Jewish one of old, that the priests’ feet must 
first cross the mystic stream into the good land and 
large which God has prepared for us? Is it so in- 
deed? Then, in the name of the Lord of Hosts, 
ye priests of His, why will ye not awake, and arise, 
and go over Jordan, that the people of the Lord 
may follow you?” 

We cannot follow the course of the painful 
story. Crossthwaite’s companionship and the 
mother’s errors have their natural course on 
Alton. Finally, his mother makes the discovery 
that her son is an infidel; and by her command 
he quits the home which and the parent whom 
he ‘‘ never saw again.” He takes up his abode 
with Sandie Mackaye, the bookseller ; and reads 
and studies without undergoing so many priva- 
tions as before. His love of poetry developes 
itselfi— and his power of becoming a poet. 
Sandie Macké@ye gives him much sound counsel, 
—good for others as well as for Alton Locke. 
He has written a poem about the Pacific Is- 
lands; and Sandie insists that he should give 
his powers to the real life and misery round 
him instead of “speering after it in the Can- 
nibal Islands.’’—‘“‘ If God had meant ye to write 
about Pacifics he’d a put you there, and because 
he means you to write about London town he 
has put you there, and given you an unco’ sharp 
taste of the ways of it.”’ 

A people’s poet, accordingly, Alton Locke 
becomes. He goes on tailoring and writing 
poetry,—enjoying his rare holiday in the pic- 
ture galleries—the only places where he could 
quench his burning thirst after scenes from 
Nature. At length his old master, who had 
belonged to what is called the ‘ honourable 
trade,’’—that is, had all his work done at home, 
paid good prices, and did not employ a middle- 
man,—dies. The revelations that have of late 
come out respecting the condition of the work- 
ing artisans—the tailors especially —had pre- 
pared us for what is written here. When the 
old master died, his son reigned in his stead, 
and determined to make haste to be rich. He 
resolved to reduce his workmen’s wages, to 
commence business in the “show trade,’ and 
announced that in future the work would be 
given out to be made up at the men’s own homes, 
As this arrangement, which sounds pleasantly 
enough, contains in itself the evil that is lying 
at the root of artisan life in England,—we give 
the following extract.— 





“ We were all bound to expect this. Every work- 
ing tailor must come to this at last, on the present 
system; and weare only lucky in having been spared 
so long. You all know where this will end—in the 
same misery as fifteen thousand out of twenty thou- 
sand of our class are enduring now. We shall be- 
come the slaves, often the bodily prisoners, of Jews, 
middlemen, and sweaters, who draw their livelihood 
out of our starvation. We shall have to face, as the 
rest have, ever decreasing prices of labour, ever in- 
creasing profits made out of that labour by the con- 
tractors who will employ us—arbitrary fines, inflicted 
at the caprice of hirelings—the competition of women 
and children, and starving Irish—our hours of work 
will increase one-third, our actual pay decrease to 
less than one-half; and in all this we shall have no 
hope, no chance of improvement in wages, but ever 
more penury, slavery, misery, as we are pressed on by 
those who are sucked by fifties—almost by hundreds 
—yearly, out of the honourable trade in which we 
were brought up, into the infernal system of contract 
work, which is devouring our trade and many others, 
body and soul. Our wives will be forced to sit up 
night and day to help us—our children must labour 
from the cradle without chance of going to school, 
hardly of breathing the fresh air of Heaven,—our 
boys, as they grow up, must turn beggars or paupers 
—our daughters, as thousands do, must eke out their 
miserable earnings by prostitution. And after all, 
a whole family will not gain what one of us had been 


Alton joins Crossthwaite,—and becomes a 
member of a Chartist club. He is sent up by 
Mackaye to see his gentleman cousin at Cam- 
bridge, and ask his help in getting his poems 
published by subscription, This incident is 
made the means of bringing the two classes 
together; and the opportunity is taken of stat- 
ing both-sides of the argument on the social 
problem that has to be solved,—viz., how the 
rich and the poor are tobe together. The author 
brings types of the best of each class face to 
face, and deliberately and impartially produces 
the points that are becoming daily more at issue 
between the rich and the poor. The whole 
merits a careful reading. ‘ Alton Locke’ is not 
a partizan book. While the sufferings and sor- 
rows of the working men are written down with 
eloquence and sympathy, their mistakes, their 
errors, their exaggerations are exposed. There 
is no vulgar run against the higher classes 
as such :—which is the common error of books 
written to redress the poor.—It is enough fur- 
ther to say, that a love episode warms and beau- 
tifies some of the after-scenes ; and that through 
many incidents the morals which will be under- 
stood by the foundation here laid, are worked 
out with earnestness of spirit and honesty of 
purpose. The duties which society neglects are 
uncompromisingly pointed out,—but so is the 
falsehood of some of the adopted popular me- 
thods of cure. The problem is presented by its 
many sides. 

Alton is tried and imprisoned as a Chartist : 
—and finally, after some other incidents of like 
nature, redeemed by the teaching of a noble 
woman who finds him in a brain fever. 

The sanguine hopeful faith which marks the 
conclusion of ‘ Alton Locke’ is well put into the 
mouth of a woman;-—but the perspective of 
‘“‘go0d"’ which it prophesies is too precipitate. 
The social evils demonstrated in the previous 
pages are too deep and of too long standing to 
give hope of speedy cure. The conversion of 
Alton Locke to the belief in miracles and dog- 
matic Christianity is not only too sudden to be 
satisfactory,—but it is unnecessary. It is in- 
troducing a ‘‘ Test and Corporation Act” at the 
last moment. If the author be himself in earnest 
in the previous pages, it is not very clear what 
Alton is made religiously to repent of. It would 
have been better to omit controversial argu- 
ment on points of creed. An attempt to prove 
“evidences” in the concluding pages of a last 
volume, must of necessity be meagre and un- 
satisfactory. This conversion is, however, we 
fancy, introduced as a protest that the author 
believes them, and is a member of the con- 
gregation. 

We believe that in ‘association’ will be 
found the cure for the miseries produced by 
“competition”; — that “association” is the 
watchword of the new order of things which 
is beginning. The age of individualism is 
passing away. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Britain Redeemed and Carada Preserved. By 
F. A. Wilson and Alfred B. Richards. —This bulky 
volume, dedicated with much formality to “The 
Queen, Prince and People of Great Britain and her 
Colonies,” advocates the formation of a great line of 
railway to connect the Pacific and Atlantie oceans. 
Of course this is a mere plagiarism of the great 
Whitney scheme, with the additional disadvantage 
of carrying it through a poorer, more difficult and 
more thinly populated country. Very little, how- 
ever, of the thick volume is taken up with the dis- 
cussion of this wild project ; five out of its six hundred 
pages are occupied with frantic abuse of democracy, 
the peace agitation, the Great Industrial Exhibition, 
and everything that is enlightened and liberal in these 
times. One may judge of the knowledge which 





Messrs. Wilson and Richards possess of the state of 


[Sepr, 7 
create in ita colonial and titular aristocracy! ‘Thr 
ignorance is only to be compared to the effronte 
which could dream of dedicating to “the Queen 3 
Prince” a book containing such absurd abuse of the 
great project in which they take so deep an inter 
The authors have, however, their peculiar ae 
reconciling this abuse with the respect due my 
Prince ; they assume that he was deceived hace 
connexion with the scheme, and does not now like tp 
leave his deceivers to the indignation of an Outraged 
public. 
Projects and Prospects of the Day.A pamphlet 
of which it is not easy to comprehend the pur- 
pose. The projects of the day are, the Peace ‘on. 
gress, the Great Industrial Exhibition, and Emigra- 
tion. To these, if we mistake not, the writer Proposes 
to add a fourth—*a brotherhood of universal lan- 
guage ;” but his meaning is like Gratiano’s wit, 
“you shall search all day ere you find it, and when 
it is found it is not worth the search.” 

_ Brief Reminiscences of Opinion in 1849 on Tara 
tion. — Enough for the year is the evil thereof! 

A Manual of the British Marine Alye. By Wi). 
liam H. Harvey, M.D.—This is a second edition of 
Prof. Harvey's well-known description and arrange. 
ment of the British Alge. Much in the present 
edition is, however, new, and the addition of plates 
illustrative of all the genera gives it claims to be con. 
sidered as an original work. Much has been done 
since the former edition, not only in the discovery 
and description of new forms of these lowest plants, 
but also in the investigation of their structure and 
functions. The present volume will be found to in. 
clude every discovery of importance to the student 
of systematic botany,—and the plates will be of great 
assistance to those who are only commencing the 
study of sea-weeds. The work before us embraces 
only those alge which are inhabitants of sea-water, 
This is much to be regretted,—asa revision of all that 
has been recently done in the freshwater species from 
the hands of Prof. Harvey would have been an ac- 
ceptable boon to British naturalists, 

Some Account of the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms, for Children.—A very good 
account,—and one to be recommended for the edifi- 
cation of the youthful class for whom it is written. 
Eight Letters to the Young Men of the Working 
Classes. By Thomas Cooper.—A few admirable 
letters addressed by their author to the young men 
of his class, collected from the Plain Speaker, a de- 
funct publication. They are full of sound and well 
conveyed advice,—but they are chiefly interesting as 
containing some sketches of the writer’s own career. 
A Manual for Emigrants. By C,H. Webb— 
This is an American publication, which has been 
issued in consequence of the misery arising to persons 
who have shipped themselves for the United States 
without previously settling with themselves what 
they would or could do when they got out there. It 
contains a mass of useful advice and suggestions, 
more especially applicable to the case of persons 
emigrating from the British Islands. The Irish are 
a sad trouble to the humane in New York. 

The New Colony of Port Natal; with Informa 
tion for Emigrants. By James E. Methley.—If 
Mr. Methley has not adopted the plan of issuing 
his second edition first, as is sometimes done by 
authors, the announcement contained on the title- 
page is to some extent a guarantee for the mens 
of his book. The information which it contains § 
now easily accessible, and Mr. Methley has arranged 
it clearly and conveniently. 
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THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION AND ITS 
PALACE OF GLASS. 

Ix giving the further illustrations which we last 
wek promised of Mr. Paxton’s edifice for the 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, we have thought it well, 
inorder that the means of understanding the whole 
nay be before our readers at a single point, to re- | 
jeat the Perspective View which we gave last week. 
Fur full descriptive particulars of the building, de- 
tived from the most authentic sources,—and for a 
summary of the present state of the prospects of and 
preparations for the Great Exhibition,—we refer 
our readers to the letter-press which accompanied 
our wood-engraving of last week [ante, p. 924].— 
To the measurements which we there gave we may 
add now one or two more which may help our 
raders to complete their idea of the building.—We 
have stated the width of gallery to be 24 feet;—and 
may now add, that the great central walk will be | 
72 feet broad,—thus making with the two side gal- 
kries the width from the side of one gallery to that 
ifthe other 120 feet.—We have said that provision 
smade by which a greatly increased extent of gal- 
lrycan be obtained if it shall be needed :—and 
nayadd, that in addition to the main building there 
s another apartment, on the north side, 936 feet 
ing and 48 feet wide,—to contain machinery. 





SUPPLY OF WATER TO THE METROPOLIS. 
TueRE are none of the necessaries of life so 
essing as that of water. No food could be ap- 
popriated in the animal system without it,—and 
“composes seven-eighths of the whole fabric of 
the human body. Through its agency our food is 
thiefly prepared before it is eaten,—and afterwards 


rated in the stomach and carried from part to | 


PORTION ON AN ENLARGED SCALE. 


part of the body in the blood. Even those who 
object to the element in its pure form, must take it 
in some shape to satisfy the demands of the body. 
It enters the system with wine, beer, coffee, tea, 
soups,—and bound up with the tissues of such veget- 
ables as turnips, carrots and potatoes. Not only 
is it necessary for inward supply,—-man and the 
animal kingdom generally require for health its 
outward application. It isas naturally the means 
of purifying the outside as it is of vitalizing the 
inside of the body. Necessary as it is in this 
respect to uncivilized and nomadic man, it be- 
comes increasingly important as he becomes civil- 
ized and dwells in towns and cities. It is a 
means of cleansing the dwelling as well as the 
body. In every way, then, its ample supply is a 
first necessity. In all climates, seasons and times 
there is a demand for it, and its relation to the 
wants of man has given distinguishing features to 
nations and families.—It is no wonder, then, that 
at a time, when the figures of the statistician point 
to an enormous waste of life in our great cities, 
inquiries should be made as to how far a defective 
or impure supply of water is a cause of this waste. 

That London is worse off in point of water 
supply than many of our provincial towns is well 
known,—and the causes of this defect are also 
tolerably patent. When it is stated that the 


_ metropolis is entirely supplied with water by char- 


tered companies, whose monopoly is protected in 
every way by law, it will be evident that the people 
of the metropolis are likely to suffer in regard to this 
essential article such evils as the whole country suf- 
fered when it was dependent for its supply of bread 
on a protected class. That every inhabitant of a city 
should have enough water for the purposes of 
cooking, diet, and cleanliness is a proposition that 
we suppose no one will deny,—and another equally 


undeniable is, that it is a first duty of a local or 
general government to see that such a condition is 
insured in every place inhabited by the human 
objects of its care. What is the fact with regard 
to London? On this subject the Report of the 
General Board of Health just published shall inform 
our readers. After quoting the returns of the nine 
water companies from which London derives its 
water, the Report goes on to say :— 

“According to these returns, the companies supply 
270,581 private houses. The total number of houses re- 
turned under the income-tax assessments for the metro- 
polis, is 288,037, so that as far as these returns enable us to 
judge there appear to be 17,456 houses (or about 6 per cent. 
of the whole) unsupplied with water. Where house-to- 
house inquiries have been made for sanitary purposes, in 
densely populated districts upwards of 18 per cent. of the 
houses have been found to be unsupplied with pipe-water; 
but, in other large parishes and districts, only 5, 4 and 3 per 
cent. There are, however, returned by the companies 1,181 
cases of supply by stand-pipes, which each serve for several 
houses and often fora whole court or alley, which houses 
may be comprised in the companies’ returns, and omitted 
in those obtained by house-to-house inquiries.” 

The figure of 17,000 houses passes rapidly before 
the eye; but when it is remembered that not less 
probably than ten individuals are suffering in each 
of these houses from a deficient supply of water 
alone, we arrive at a better appreciation of the 
evils produced. That these evils are anything but 
imaginary this Report frightfully establishes from 
a variety of sources. The testimony of respectable 
medical men is brought forward to show that the 
abode of typhus, small pox, measles, and other 
fevers in their most deadly forms is, the courts, 
alleys and houses not supplied, or imperfectly sup- 
plied, with water. The way in which deficient 
supply works may be made in part intelligible by 
extracting from the Report the evidence tendered 
by Dr. Milroy.— 

“Among the most serious evils attending the present 
system of intermittent supply of water to the dwellings of 
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the poor, is the filthy and polluted state alike of the cisterns 
and butts into which it is received, and of the vessels in 
which it is generally kept. Whether the cistern or butt be 


in or out of doors, it is usually uncovered, and, consequently, 


exposed to all the dust and smut that are continually flying 
about even in the cleanest parts of a large city. But this is 
far from being the only or the worst source of impurity to 
which it is liable. Not unfrequently, there is no tap at all, 
and often this is so inconveniently placed that it is scarcely 
possible to make use of it. Hence the common practice 
among the inmates of the house is to dip their vessels—no 
matter of what sort, and whether clean or otherwise—right 
into the cistern or butt every time that they require to draw 
water. * * So disgusted are the i tes themselves of even 
the poorest dwellings with the water in their butts or cis- 
terns, that very frequently they will use it only for the 
purpose of washing, and, unless they can catch the water 
directly from the pipe when it is on, they are obliged either 
to beg it from some neighbour, or (as is frequently the case) 
get it from the public-house where they deal. This appears 
to be of very common occurrence indeed, even in some 
tolerably decent localities, and must be admitted to bea 
flagrant injustice, inasmuch as they are charged indirectly 
in their rent for what they have little or no benefit from. 
%* * The serious loss of time to the poor by their being 
obliged to be on the look out for the exact time when the 
water comes on once in the twenty-four or forty-eight hours, 
and the not inconsiderable labour incurred by dragging 
their pitchers, &c. up to their rooms, are, in themselves, 
great objections to the present system. If the mother of the 
family be out of the way when the water is on, or ailing, so 
that she cannot go for it, she and her family must then be 
indebted to the kindness of a neighbour, or they must apply 
to the public-house for their necessary supply. The vessels, 
too, in which the water is usually kept in the rooms of the 
poor, are most unsuitable for the purpose, not to mention 
pails, old fish-kettles, and casks that leak, and thus keep 
the floor continually damp. The brown earthenware, 
narrow-necked and small-mouthed cans, which are most in 
vogue, are obviously very objectionable, from the difficulty 
of keeping the inside of them clean and free from the deposit 
which is continually taking place from the water of all the 
metropolitan companies.” 

Some further details of the filth and degradation 
to which large masses of the population of London 
are subjected under the present system are too 
revolting to find expression in our columns. 

Deficient as is the quantity of water delivered 
in particular directions, its amount is yet very 
large.— 

“The gross daily quantity of water pumped into the 
metropolis amounts, according to the preceding returns, 
to upwards of 44 million gallons. In order to give a con- 
ception of the quantity of water thus delivered, it may be 
stated, that the daily supply would exhaust a lake equal in 
extent to the area of St. James's Park, 30 inches in depth ; 
that the annual supply exceeds the total rainfall of 27 inches 
Over the populated portion of the metropolis (25 square 





an extent of area equal to tliat of the City (or about one 
square mile), with upwards of 90 feet depth of water. The 
daily supply would, however, be delivered in twenty 
hours, by a brook 9 feet wide and 3 feet deep, running : 
the rate of 3 feet per second, or a little more than 2 miles 
per hour; and three sewers of 3 feet in diameter, and of a 
proper fall, will suffice for the removal of the same volume 
of refuse or soil-water. The total weight of this annual 
supply of water is nearly 72 million tons. The daily cost of 
raising the whole quantity by engine power 100 feet high, 
would be about 25/., or about 9,000/. per annum. The 
average daily quantity pumped into the districts, exclusive 
of the supplies to large consumers, and of the quantity used 
for all public purposes, would, supposing it were equally 
distributed for each house, occupy about fifty pailfulls, and 
would weigh about 13 cewt.” 

Even deficiency of water, however, seems to be 
a less evil than its impurity. Of the nine water 
companies to whom is intrusted the exclusive 
power of furnishing water to the metropolis, not 
one seems to yield an article fitted for all the pur- 
poses of a healthful life.—It appears incontestably 
proved that the best possible water to subserve 
the purposes of human life is, the purest water. 
Although we speak habitually of pure water, a 
water absolutely free from a mixture with other 
substances does not occur in nature; obtain it 
from whatever source we may, it contains gases, 
saline and organic matters. Sometimes one, some- 
times the other, sometimes all three classes of 
substances are present. The purest natural waters 
contain carbonic acid and oxygen gases,—and we 
are not aware that these can exist in water to an 
injurious extent. On the contrary, it appears that 
the oxygen thus taken invigorates the system,— 
and the carbonic acid exerting its solvent powers 
on the contents of the stomach is beneficial. In 
these facts we have an argument against the use of 
either distilled or boiled water as a substitute for 
that which has not been exposed to the action of 
heat. 

Waters vary much in the quantities of salts, saline 
or inorganic matters which they contain; some 
springs not holding in solution more than half a 
grain in the gallon, whilst the water of the Dead 





| the influence of a hard water upon it. 
miles), by upwards of 50 per cent., and that it would cover | 





Sea contains a fourth part by weight of saline 
matters. The water supplied to London is not so 
pure as the one nor so salt as the other. The 
Thames contains according to the point from whence 
it is obtained from sixteen to fifty grains per gallon 
of saline matters. The water obtained from the 
other London sources also contains large quanti- 
ties of the same. The effect of the presence of 
these substances in water is two-fold :—In the first 
place, some of these saline matters—as chloride of 
sodium, for instance—encourage the growth of 
plants and animals which are a further source of 
impurity to the water. Secondly, they interfere 
with the dietetical and cleansing uses of water. 

In order to have high authority on a branch of 
these latter matters, the cooking department, —let 
us refer again to the Report of the Board of Health, 
for the evidence of M. Soyer.— 

** You are known to the Commissioners from your writ- 
ings on cookery ; and you have doubtless had occasion to 
try the qualities of different waters for cooking and culi- 
nary purposes; you have probably used Thames water /— 
Yes, [have; whenI first became cook to the Reform Club 
we occupied Gwydyr House, which was then supplied with 
Thames water. 

** What was your experience of it?—That it was very 
hard and inconvenient; it had sometimes a disagreeable 
taste; this, however, we found was occasioned by the cistern, 
which.we remedied; it was, however, at all times very hard. 

** What was the effect of the hardness in cooking ?—That 
we were in many processes obliged to use potass or soda for 
the water, to soften it. 

**What were the processes?—First, in boiling cabbage, 
greens, spinach, asparagus, hard water gives them a yellow 
tinge, especially in French beans: hard water shrivels greens 
and peas, and will be more particularly noticed in French 
beans; the process of boiling is also longer. 

“That requires more fuel?—Certainly. 

** What would be the difference in time ?—With dry vege- 
tables certainly one-fourth more. 

** How is it with potatoes ?—I do not think it acts so much 
upon potatoes, but still it has an influence upon all sorts of 
vegetables. I do not see the same effects however upon 
roots generally as upon leaves generally; the effects are 
very powerful, 

**What do you find to be the effect of hard water upon 


the animal foods?—Upon salt beef the hard water is not so | 


good ; it does not open the pores of the meat so freely as soft 
water. 


but not equal to that on vegetables. It has the effect of 


making very white meat whiter than the soft water; upon | 


all delicate things it has howevera more marked effect—for 


| example, in making beef-tea, chicken or veal broth, or upon 


lamb; and the more delicate a substance is the greater is 
A hard water as it 
were compresses the pores, whilst a soft water dilates them 
and the succulent matter which they contain. It makes 
them more nutritious. 


mestic cookery, which must be in small 
Exactly so; in the lar; 
boiling, the boiling itself, and for a long time, reduces the 
hardness. 
delicate persons the disadvantages are the most experienced. 
When I used Thames water at Gwydyr House, I have had 
quantities boiled in order to soften it, and have then let it 
get cool and kept it ready for use for the smaller opera- 
tions. * * 

“What is your experience in respect to tea?—The hard 
water is injurious in deteriorating the flavour ; it also re- 
quires more tea to give an equal strength. There can be no 
doubt that the softer water is of very great importance; we 
have found it so with the water used at the Reform Club, 
which is Artesian well water. 

“In respect to coffee, what is your experience ?—Hard 
— produces a similar effect, but not quite so power- 
ul. * * 

“Are you confident as to the difference in the time of 
boiling between hard and soft water?—My experiment was 
with pints of water, in the same size stewpan, with a gas 
lamp, so that the heat was manageable, and the same in 
both cases; and there was certainly a difference of full two 
minutes in favour of the boiling of the soft water; and the 
same result was given in several experiments. 

** From these experiments, and your extensive knowledge, 
will you state the general results as to the relative power of 
the hardest and the softest water in making tea?—I should 
say that whilst with the hard water three cups might be 
made, with the soft water about five might be made. 

** What extra expenditure of tea then would the use of 
the Thames water incur in making tea ?—Nearly one-third. 

‘That is on all the tea consumed in the metropolis ?— 
Yes, I have no doubt of it. 

**Do you consider that the action of water in tea is a fair 
test and representative of its action on meat and vegetables 
in general, in all the delicate processes of cookery ?—Yes, I 
do; and I have proved it in the following way. I have 
taken the solution of 16°, and compared it with the water 
from the well of the Reform Club. First, with vegetables, 
that is, carrots, turnips, and onions, cut into small pieces of 
about one inch long and an eighth of an inch square, 
such as are used in Jullienne soup, placed in two saucepans, 
with the same quantity of water, and on the same gas- 
stove : those cooked in the Reform water were quickly done, 
and the flavour of the vegetables in the water; whilst those 
cooked in the solution never became tender, nor did the 
flavour go into the water. Secondly, with potatoes: I cut 
a peeled potato into two, and boiled them at the same time 


in the above waters; the difference was easily distinguish- ! 





On fresh meat it likewise has a prejudicial effect, | 


The evil of hard water is more | 
| visible in small quantities, such as broth or beef-tea. } 

** Then it will be the more prejudicial or expensive in do- 
quantities ?— | 
ser operations, where there is much | 


In the small quantities requisite for invalids and | 





able, that which was boiled in the hard water bei 

but at the same time whiter. Thirdly, in eXtracting 44; 
juice or gravy from meat: the soft water does sp fe 
and well, but the hard water, instead of openin the 
seems to draw it closer together, and to Solidify the hem 
and I believe that the true flavour of the meat ——. 
extracted by hard water. In boiling of salt meat less salt 
extracted when boiled in hard water, and at the same ti ° 
the meat is not so tender as when boiled in soft water : 
water evaporates one-third faster than hard water.” — 
We hope that as the Board of Health hag sue. 
ceeded in making this a question of the tea-table 
we shall have the sympathy on this question ¢ 
those who preside over that important department 
of our social life. 

These, however, are not the only domestic 
aspects of the question. Hard water not only 
cooks wastefully and dissolves badly, so as to inter. 
fere with economy and health in the article of oy, 
food,—in its external application it is not less tok. 
avoided. In most of our washing operations soap 
is employed. Soap is a compound of oil and ay 
alkali soluble in water ; but if the oil comes in 
contact with lime, instead of a soluble detergent 
agent being formed an insoluble useless compound 
is produced. Hence the waste of soap. This log 
is a subject of easy computation. Without pledg. 
ing ourselves to the accuracy of the following 
calculatiens, we think the public is deeply in. 
debted to the Board of Health for pointing outs 
constant source of loss.— 

“If the importance of what is politically called an ‘jn. 
terest’ be measured by the aggregate amount of the expen- 
diture involved in it, then the washer-woman’s interest js 
larger than the chief manufacturing interest of the country 
—the cotton and linen manufactures,—(at least as far as 
the home market is concerned),— inasmuch as far more 
money is expended in washing clothes than in the manufae- 
ture of the fabric or of the clothes themselves. To take 
the instance of the shirts worn by a labouring man: the 
following is the account given of the cost of a cotton shirt, 
—manufacture, material, and making, as given by a manu- 
facturer in Lancashire :— 

** Working man’s shirt, strong calico, of four yards, costs 
bleached 2s., grey ls. 1037. 

Material,—Cotton at 6d. per Ib. ; d. 

1} 1b. with loss thereupon....... 8°25 

Manufacture,— 

Spinning 
Weavir 
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Dleaching, about....... 


Grey 13°75d. + 9d. (making) = 1s. 10}d. 
Bleached 15d. + 9d, = 

** Now in London the charge for washing the shirt would 
be 3d. each time, and it would be washed probably forty 
times before it was worn out; that is to say, it would have 
cost in round numbers 10s. for washing. Before it is worm 
out, five timesas much money as it originally cost will have 
been expended upon it in washing. To take another es 
ample of a person in middle-class life:— 

“ A dozen of strong linen shirts cost 14s. each, of which 
four were worn and washed each week. They were worn 
out in eight years: they had each cost for washing 
27. Os. 54d.” 

“The expenditure by families of the middle class in wash- 
ing amounts often to nearly one twelfth or one thirteenth 
of their income. We find that the expenditure of a number 
of middle-class families for washing, in the metropolis, 
rarely falls short of one-third of the amount of their rental. 
* #* Mr. Donaldson, the agricultural surveyor, who 
paid attention to this subject, estimates the saving a 
follows :— 

***From several analyses and calculations,’ he says, ‘a 
to the saving in soap by the use of soft water; and frow 
inquiries I have made of numerous consumers, of jthe quat 
tity of soap used per individual, it appears that for every 
100 gallons of water used in washing, two ounces of white 
curd soap is required for every degree of the hardness of the 
water used. 

Thus a water of 5 degrees hardness takes .. 10 02, of soap. 
And one of 15 degrees hardness takes...... 30 ow 
I find that 141. per individual per annum is about the 
average consumption of yellow soap for washing and domes 
tic use, and the price is about 5¢. per pound. Therefore 
100 individuals using water at 15 degrees hardness take 
1,400%b. of soap at 
OO are £29 3 4 
And with water 5 degrees hard, 466Ib... 9 14 3 
anally 
Difference..... £8 9 
In round numbers the saving in soap by using water 5 de 
grees hard instead of 15 degrees is 20/. per 100 individuals, 
exclusive of the tear and wear of clothes from washing 10 
hard water which will fully equal the saving in soap. 

** On the whole, from such information as we have on 
able to collect, 1s. per head per week on the population 0 
the metropolis appears tu be not an extravagant estimate 
of the general expense of washing, making, however, cer 
tain deduction for the known neglect of washing by the 
labouring classes.” ~ 
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water. We now come to its organic com- 
° Wherever waters are exposed long to 


ee share they become the fitting residence 


al and vegetable life. Hence all the waters 
d 


ied by the London companies contain more or 


Jess organ 
d 


ic matter, bothlivingand dead. To this 
ment of the subject Dr. Hassall has directed 
a work which he has entitled 
‘4 Microscopic Examination of the Water Sup- 

Jied to the Inhabitants of London. He presents 
Parful pictures of the reptiles that we are doomed 
jswallow in our water. If anything could alarm a 
dolid public, surely Dr. Hassall s nightmare-looking 
drops of water would. Unfortunately, however, for 
any hope which might reasonably be expected to 
wout of the Doctor’s brochure, the public has 
heen for many years more or less accustomed at 
the Polytechnic Institution to exhibitions like his 
_and no vigorous opposition to the water-fleas has 
gs yet. been exhibited. The fact is, all exposed 
yater contains these creatures : and, although the 
nore impure it is the larger will be their numbers, 
their office really is to purify the water. No more 
ilconsequences would, after all, result from drink- 
ing water-fleas than from eating crabs and oysters. 
Wedoubt much if the amount of organic life natu- 
rally present in a running stream could ever be in 
slarge quantity as to becomea source of dangerous 
impurity to the water.—The more fearful part of 
this question is, the organic matter introduced into 
yaters from the refuse of vegetable and animal 
uatter cast into them. In reference to this part 
of the subject, the waters of modern Europe bear 
no comparison with ancient Rome. There, every 
recaution was taken to prevent the access of any- 
thing that could contaminate. In London, of the 
tine sources from whence water is obtained for 
the metropolis not one is free from the charge of 
wholesale impurity. Whether shall we wonder 
most at the shameful cupidity of the individuals 
directing these companies, or at the culpable apathy 
of the Government, when we find that the shares 
of one of these bodies have risen in value from 
1002. to nearly 20,000/.—while nothing has been 
done to preserve the water supplied by this company 
fom contamination. As to the dangerous effects 
fwater thus impregnated the Report of the Board 
f Health contains a large body of evidence. It 
shows, amongst other things, that where the largest 
juantity of organic matters existed in water, other 
things being equal, there during the late cholera 
pestilence the disease was most fatal. Instances 
ae recorded of men, women and children who 
took the disease after a copious draught of these 
impure waters. Dr. King, one of the Inspectors 
ofthe Board of Health, states that he could 
ketect in the gravity of the symptoms the dif- 
ference between persons who drank water from 
the Lambeth Waterworks and those who drank 
fom the Vauxhall reservoirs,—though both supply 
waters more or less charged with animal matter. 
Such is the subtle nature of the compounds formed 
fom the organic matters diffused through water, 
‘tat no filtering can cleanse it. 

No resource seems left open to the public but to 
tbtain waters from other sources, or under different 
treumstances, than those which now exist. The 
abject is so important—and apathy regarding it is 
# incredible and fatal—that we shall return to it 
nafuture opportunity. ° 
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BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

_ AFTER an absence of some months from Paris, I 
ind in your journal two articles, to which you will 
illige me by admitting the following reply. In 
jurnumber for the 25th May [ante, p. 555], I 
vad an article, without any other indication of 
authorship than the device SUUM CUIQUE, in which 
we discovery of an ideographic element in Baby- 
Suan writing is ascribed to the Rev. Dr. Edw. 

cks.—I must protest against this assertion in 
ivour of the learned Director of the Museum of 
ite Louvre, M. Adrien de Longperrier :—to whom 

nerit of this important discovery belongs. He 
Mblished it nearly three years ago in the ‘Revue 

logique,’ [Oct. 1847, p. 504]. 

J would not have dwelt on the singular coinci- 
fue of the alleged discovery by Mr. Hincks in 





by gas, undimmed by smoke,—better still, unread, 
and as fresh from the country as the pretty girl in 


December 1847 with that of M. de Longperrier 
two months sooner—a coincidence which no doubt 
has been quite fortuitous,—if the writer of the | the first plate of ‘The Rake’s Progress.’ There 
article had not mentioned my name coupled with | was, of course, eager competition for such rarities: 
the assertion of my having this year published a | —choice bindings hitherto untouched by the fingers 
work in which I am said to claim the discovery of | of the bookseller, and new to the hammer of an 
the existence of an ideographic element in Baby- | auctioneer. A ‘ Stow’s London’ (the 1754 edition), 
lonian writing, and to illustrate my meaning by | in old gilt russia, brought 131. 15s.—or five guineas 
the very examples which were communicated to | more than a so-called good copy would bring on 
me by Dr. Hincks in the paper on the Van inscrip- another occasion; a ‘ Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire,’ 
tions nearly two years ago. | in old russia, full gilt back, sold for 11/. 108. ; a 
Having quoted M. de Longperrier as the disco- | *Plot’s Staffordshire’ in rich old gilt russia, for 
verer of the ideographic element in my ‘ Note sur | 6/. 12s. 6d. ; a ‘ Fuller’s Worthies,’ a noble copy, 
une Table généalogique des Rois de Babylone dans | in old russia, for 8/. 7s. 6d. ; a ‘Chawney’s Hert- 
Ker-Porter’ [‘ Revue Archéol.’ Oct. 1849, p. 417], | fordshire’ for 15/. 15s. ; a ‘Bloomfield’s Norfolk,’ 
and referred to this statement in my publication |in 5 vols., for 162. 10s.; and a ‘ Pote’s Windsor,’ 
last alluded to, ‘Rémarques sur la deuxitme écri- for 2/. 3s. These certainly are high prices. We 
ture cunéiforme de Persépolis’ [‘ Revue Archéol.’ have seen a fine copy of ‘ Fuller’ in the inside sell 
Fevr. 1850, note 1, p. 711], I think that I cannot for 21. 5s.,—and 2/, 2s, isa fair price for a good 
be considered as making any other pretension to | copy of the work. Here then was 61. 5s. 6d. for 
the discovery of the ideographic element in cunei- | the leather of a single volume!—The poets sold yet 
form writing than that of considering the know- | better than the topographers. A copy of Whal- 
ledge of this fact as a consequence of Champollion | ley’s edition of ‘Ben Jonson,’ “calf, marbled edges, 
le Jeune’s system of the hieroglyphics of ancient | by Montague,” brought 3/.;— and a copy of 
Egypt :—a system the existence of which I have | Seward’s ‘ Beaumont and Fletcher,’ in bright gilt 
discovered in the cuneiform writings of Assyria and | old russia, was thought to have gone cheap at 61. 
Babylonia,* and introduced into this study,—and | Now, a buyer of books who loved books for their 
to which the ideographic element due to M. de! contents and not their covers, would be sorry to 
Longperrier’s sagacity, forms the most interesting | have Whalley’s ‘Jonson’ on his shelves when he 
complement. | cold get Gifford’s edition of the poet,—or Seward’s 
In your paper of the 6th July I find in the | edition of ‘Beaumont and Fletcher’ when he could 
report of the Syro-Egyptian Society [ante, p. 714], | get Mr. Dyce’s. The poets were bought for their 
that a member of that learned body, Mr. D. W. | clothes :—the purchasers perhaps thinking that it 
Nash, is said ‘‘ to endeavour to show that the so- | is a rare sight to see a poet well dressed. 
called Median inscriptions were conceived not in In the evidence taken before the Committee of 
a Tartar dialect, as Major Rawlinson supposed,— | the House of Commons on Public Salaries—issued 
but in a Semitic tongue, the language of the popu- | to the public within the last few days—we find the 
lation of Western Asia prior to the supremacy of | Master of the Mint (Mr. Shiel) stating the result 
the Arian immigrants. This language, though not of the investigation before the Mint Commission to 
the modern Pehlevi, is its ancient representative, | have been, that the Government has informed the 
and the language, not as M. Liéwenstern supposes, | managers that they conceive it will be necessary 
of merely the Southern Elymeans, but of the not only to put an end to their contract, but also 
great substratum of the population of Persia and | to cease to-«execute the coinage under their respon- 
Media.”—Though much satisfied to see that Mr. | sibility,—and that the Government is now con- 
Nash has given so clear'an account of the results | sidering whether it should execute the coinage by 
which I have lately obtained and published in the | contract open to competition to all the world, or 
above-mentioned treatise on the second cuneiform | whether itself should execute it. 
writing of Persepolis [‘ Rev. Arch.,’ Fevr. 1850], I It will be seen that Mr. Washington Irving has 
have yet to object that my name in the above | had good reason to congratulate himself on the 
report is mentioned only for a special remark. I | mistake (mistake if the decision of the Chief Baron 
therefore request the following change in the | shall be held to be good law) which so long led 
drawing up of the article :—‘‘ M. Léwenstern has | English publishers to believe that copyright could 
endeavoured to show in his work the results for be maintained in this country on the works of 
which Mr. Nash, probably unwillingly on his part, | foreigners for which they had given a valuable 
has been quoted ; and vice vers@ Mr. Nash proposes | consideration. We gave a fortnight since a state- 
an amendment to them, in adopting the language | ment of the sums paid by Mr. Murray to that 
specified by M. Liwenstern as having belonged to | gentleman, in pure waste unless we can get a more 
the great substratum of the population of Persia | wholesome and reasonable interpretation of the 
and Media, contrary to M. Léwenstern’s suppo- | law.—The policy and morality of the case both 
sition,—who, in conformity to Scripture, considers | point to quite opposite conclusions.—These sums 
Madai and its Arian language as ancient in its | amount to an aggregate little short of 10,0001.:—a 
dwelling-places as Elam and its Semitic tongue in | commercial value of the produce of Mr. Irving’s 
the abodes which he has assigned to them prior to | brain of every penny of which he could under the 
the invasion of the Japhetic Paras.”—I am, &c. alleged state of the matter have been pilfered,—as 
CHEVALIER ISIDORE LOWENSTERN. | of a portion of it, or its legitimate profits, Mr. 
Paris, August 23. Murray is being pilfered now by the piracies of 
—— others.—We have now to add to this amount the 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. sums paid for copyright to the same writer by 
Ir is only the occasional attendants at sales of | Mr. Bentley. “In conjunction, cays that pub- 
agen hee coinage catty ans at sates of | lisher, “‘with my late partner, Mr. Colburn, I 
books and booksellers themselves who are fully | gave to Mr. Washington Irving for the copyright 
aware of the ‘‘ mad pets which are given by | of the ‘Alhambra’ 1,0501.,—and afterwards I gave 
some half-dozen purchasers for well-conditioned | for ‘ Astoria’ 500J.. and for ‘Capt. Bonneville’ 9000.” 
books in bindings of the old school of Roger Payne, | my... ~ 31. : 9 4k wt 
. > 5 7 | This makes a further sum of 2,450/. paid to Mr. 
Montague, Johnson, and Kalthoeber. There are | Washington Irving for copyrights which, itis said, 
collectors of bindings as well as of rare books :— | anybody may ‘stan igs Bentley adds :—“I 
as the country collector and country bookseller | },,\,, given to three other eminent American 
both find to their surprise as soon as they enter a authors, Mr. Prescott, Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper, 
London auction-room where there is even a toler- and Mr. Herman Melville between 15,0001. and 
able display of gilt leather of fifty or a hundred 16,0002.”—We can but remark that the dealing of 
years old. Of the extravagant prices which collectors | English publishers with one another in this matter 
of this class are willing sogeve, = sale about Som days | is not to their credit. If the law be really so opposed 
ago at Mesers. Sotheby & Wilkinson's furnishes | +, the equity of the case, the feeling under which 
the most striking example that we can call to mind a publisher can permit himself to take advantage 
for many years. Here was what the late Mr. Rodd of it is not such as can do honour to a profession 
would have called ‘‘a pretty handful of books :”’— 


: ; 43 | which should be chivalrous by the mere fact of its 
just enough for a day’s sale,—and all untarnished | oumatiian tatty Sethenn 


Every day, Science is virtually lengthening life 
The age was 











* Note C. Exposé des Eléments constitutifs du systéme de wy > : 
la troisieme écriture cunéiforme de Persépolis, Paris, 1847. | by abbreviating time and space. 
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when men had not begun to see that economy of 
time and power are equivalent to length of days, 
if life be measured by acts, thoughts, sensations, 
travels. Looking at an old road map of Eng- 
land we learn at a glance what was the former 
horizon of a great majority of our countrymen. 
There is a surrounding sea,—tedious, expensive, 
and dangerous to cross in any direction. Rude 
rut-roads connected the large towns, but little 
travelled,—scarcely one of them going straight and 
by the shortest cut from point to point. The best 
of our rivers were navigable for only a few short 
miles, There were no public coaches, or other fixed 
and certain means of conveyance. Telegraphs, rail- 
ways, steam-boats, omnibuses, canal navigation have 
so changed the face of the country—so multiplied 
man’s power of locomotion—that a month enables 
us to see more of England now than did a lifetime 
three centuries ago.—The canal was the first grand 
link in the chain of progress. People laughed at 
Brindley as a madman when he proposed to trans- 
port goods and passengers by water at the rate of 
five or six miles an hour through the more level 
parts of the country. When this wonder was made 
a commonplace—and a dull one—oy the offer to 
run fifteen miles an hour by railway, common sense 
—the common sense of little more than twenty 


years ago—declared that it would as soon ‘‘allow | 


itself to be shot out of a gun!” Nevertheless, 


common sense travels now-a-days at the rate of | 
fifty or sixty miles an hour,—and thinks it quite a 
matter of course that it will come to travel much | 


faster.—The great drawback on the canal system 
has always been the descent from higher to lower 
levels by the tedious process of the water-lock. 


To pass each lock of twenty feet fall occupies about | 


a quarter of an hour; so that in a line of canal a 
hundred miles in length, with a fall of a thousand 
feet, each vessel loses fifty hours by means of this 
impediment. This loss falls of course on each man 
and horse employed, all goods conveyed, the in- 
terest on all money thus invested. To prevent 


this waste has long been a problem,—and during 
the last few months a series of experiments has 


been, as our readers know, in trial on the Forth 
and Clyde Canal. The drawing of boats up an in- 
cline by means of a stationary engine—whose suc- 


cess as an experiment we have already reported | 


—may bring back a portion of the goods traffic 
into the old canal paths, by offering a cheaper 
means of conveyance than railways.—Every mode 
of facilitating rapid and economical intercourse 
between distant parts of the country is an agent in 
the great social reformation. 

It may be convenient to many of our readers to 
have their attention called, under this head, to the 
fact that a General Index to the Edinburgh Review 
from the fifty-first to the eightieth volume, inclu- 
sive, is at length published. This index has been 
compiled on the same plan as the one that preceded 
it; a few new features being added :—viz., ‘‘ The 


substantiating of the dates of the events indexed,” — | 


and “‘ the christian names of the individuals men- 
tioned, their titles, the year in which they were 
born, and that in which they died.” This latter is 


done especially with the view of discriminating | 


between the members of those families who have 


taken a prominent part in the political affairs of | 


the British empire. These additions will, it is 
believed, obviate the immediate necessity of con- 
sulting other authorities. 


The Genius of Reform is lifting up his voice in| to ‘‘become dim” beneath this peculiar mode of | 


the fens of Lincolnshire. A local paper brings 
forward the case of Spalding Free Grammar School 
as one of our good old institutions that has fallen 
through neglect into a state of deplorable ineffi- 
ciency. Before the ruin of the famous monastery 
of that town, the children of South Holland were 
liberally educated—as education was understood in 
such times. On the transfer of the church-lands to 
private owners, a Free Grammar School was founded 
in the town—and money and broad acres were be- 
queathed to it by liberal and benevolent citizens. 
Through mismanagement, however, the endowment 
has become useless to the inhabitants; being in 
this respect like most other grammar schools in 
that district,—and like the majority throughout 
the country. The spirit of impudent appropriation 
has everywhere attacked these institutions,—the 


aroused spirit of restitution has need of powerful 
aid. We urge the local press to continue their 
investigations. Every exposure helps to concen- 
trate public attention; and, opinion once fairly 
excited, Government must adopt some decisive 
measure for rescuing these valuable means of popu- 
lar education from the corporations and trustees by 
whom they are so shamefully abused. 

A despatch has been received at the Admiralty, 
from Sir G. Simpson, dated Norway House, 26th 
June 1850; which brings the unsatisfactory an- 
nouncement that no information can yet be given 
respecting the fate of the Expedition under Sir John 
Franklin :—no advices having been received there 
from the Arctic regions since the arrival of the 
express which conveyed Chief Factor Rae’s letter 
up to the 29th of November. 

The Archeological Institute announce that, in- 
stigated by the success of the Medieval Exhibition 
at the Society of Arts, they contemplate forming a 
Central Museum of Ancient Arts and Manufacture, 





found, they suggest that a collection of paintings, 
illustrative of the early advance of the art, espe- 
cially in Great Britain, might be added. 

After the solid repast comes the dessert. The 
express business of the Peace Congress in St. Paul’s 
at Frankfort concluded,— the members have got up 


Slavery, German unity, Bibledistribution, and other 
matters came in for a share of their attention. On 
the whole, the reception given to the Congress by the 
Rhinelanders in general has been extremely cordial; 


to be held in London simultaneously with the Great | 
Exhibition of 1851.—If sufficient space can be | 


a series of minor agitations and demonstrations. | 








| but the Governments can hardly be held to have | 


acquitted themselves with equal courtesy and 
cordiality. It is said in political circles that the 
very day on which the Congress completed its 
labours and adjourned for the year, a despatch 
arrived from Vienna ordering St. Paul's Church 
| to be closed against them ; and the Government of 
Nassau refused its permission for the members to 
dine together at Wiesbaden. The dinner was 
arranged for the purpose of recording another 


| 
| 


protest against the ‘‘peculiar institution” of the | 


| southern States of the American Union. One might 
| have supposed that the Prince in his palace at 
Bieberich would find no objection to such a discus- 


| sion :—and the objection was probably not of that | 


| kind. ‘‘ We are a people of cooks,—not of politi- 
cians,” said his Minister of Police a short time ago 
j to a French agent at Wiesbaden ; 
diners were disposed to talk of German unity and 
| other matters which are now held by the Rhine 
| Governments to be full of scandal, if not of danger. 
| —A curious incident terminated the proceedings. 
Peer: English members of the Congress subscribed 
| their money and purchased a number of copies of 
| the German New Testament,—which they pre- 
sented to the American delegates. Last year, in 
Paris, they gave them copies of the French Testa- 
ment. There seems to be a design in this par- 
ticular system of present making.—The drolls of 
Frankfort are, we see, speculating on the circum- 
stance. They profess to see a touch of sly humour 
in the matter: a grave hint that in America there 
is a plentiful lack of the principles embodied in 


| and application of the principles of the Congress is 
| likely to beget some American repudiations. 


but some of the | 


[Sepp 7 
of the trunks containing some of her vor an 
to have been picked “oe —but oo ms 
ardently coveted by the Italian exiles in Ameria 
was not of the number. 

M. Philaréte Chasles, in his eloquent and } 
obituary notice of M. de Balzac contributed to the 
Journal des Débats, recalls an anecdote worth not: 
as a trait of character. In M. de Balzac’s li 
some years ago, there was found by a visitor, 
statuette of Napoleon in plaster, with a strip 
paper wafered to it en bandeau, and on the str 
of paper was written,—‘‘That which Napoleon 
unfinished with his sword, I will complete with 
pen! Honoré de Balzac.”— It seems, then, that 
there have been other modest modern authors in 
France besides M. de Chateaubriand ! 

By letters from Florence we learn thai Hiran 
Powers, the American sculptor, has completed g 
grand allegorical figure of his country. The statue 
a female, has a diadem beneath her feet and in he 
hand the cap of liberty. The figure finds her 
port on the fasces,—indicative, it is said, of the fact 
that justice is the true foundation of a free com: 
monwealth.—The destination of the statue is re. 
ported to be Washington. 

We are said to be living in an age of mer 


| expediency,—of material progress,—of social de. 


rangement,—of everything except faith. To this 
assertion there is at least one curious contradie. 
tion in the existence of the Ashley Down 

House in Somersetshire:—a brief account of 
which, as we have received it, will probably 
be interesting to our readers. In that county 
there has lately sprung up a new religious sect, 
known by the inconvenient and undeclinable 
name of Craik-and-Miillerites, whose prime article 
of belief is—the power of prayer. Whatever they 
require, these people simply demand it of God,— 
and, as they allege, it is bestowed on them. The 
text “‘ Ask, and it shall be given unto you” they 
adopt in its literal sense,—and with a result whieh 
is marvellous if a tithe of what they assert can be 
accepted in their own literal spirit. The sect of the 
waiters on Providence is likely to spread if they can 
establish their premises. Not to mention other 
matters,—some time ago, Herr Miiller and his 
followers took it upon their consciences to build 
a magnificent Orphan House. Their design was 
beneficent, the institution was greatly needed in 
the district ; but instead of adopting the ordinary 
machinery of charity by appeals to the rich and 
benevolent,—they simply fell on their knees and 
appealed to Heaven. The responses came in from 
every corner of England, from many cities on the 


Continent and in America, and in every variety of 


| form. 


From one contributor came a penny,— 


| from another a boot-jack,—from a third an an- 


| manure, 


the Sermon on the Mount. This especial corollary | 


The farmer forwarded a cart of 
the merchant a hogshead of sugar,— 
the landowner the produce of the sale of a tree cui 
down for the purpose. Women sent in their 
golden trinkets,—men their clothes. Tables, chairs, 
sacks of flour, flitches of bacon, sides of beef, beds, 
toothpicks, coats, hats, shoes, washhand-stands, and 
forth, came pouring in. The money contribu- 
tions were halfpence, shillings, pounds,—the latter 
in hundreds and in thousands. All these things 
came, it is said, as the levies of faith. What is 


cient coin. 


80 


| certain is—the building is there, on Ashley Down. 


The | 


‘fine gold” of Transatlantic sentiment threatens | 


} testing. 
At arecent meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society 
at Bombay, a paper was communicated from Capt. 


Jewarji. It contains a description of an ancient 
cemetery near theabove-named village, three miles 
south of the Bheema, on the high road between 
Kalbargah and Farozabad and Shorapur, the 
tombs of which appear to be of the same family 
as the Celtic, Druidical or Scythian remains of 
England and Brittany. 

It appears that with Margaret Fuller has perished 
a work on Italy on which she had been long en- 
gaged, under the advantage of familiar intercourse 
with some of the leading actors in the stirring 
drama which of late has been there enacted. One 





Meadows Taylor, of the Nizam’s Service, on the | 
Remains of Ancient Tombs near the village of | 


In arrangement, proportion, completeness of de- 
sign and detail, it is one of the noblest fabrics in 
the country. It is already occupied by three 
hundred children,—and the same means by which 


| it was erected in the first instance, and is now 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


maintained, are about to be employed for its far- 
ther enlargement. No one is personally applied to 
for a farthing :—the whole is left to the secret 10 
fluences of the spirit. Yet, according to Herr 
Miiller’s statement, strangers, whom he has never 
seen, to whom he has not made known his case, 
have given him for his orphans not less 
33,868/. 11s. 14d. in answer to his secret prayers.— 
These are strange facts to record among the mate 
rials for the history of the times. Mormonite 
and Miillerites in the midst of railways, penny 
postage, and halfpenny steam-boats! Pointing wo 
the noble edifice, the founder says,—“‘It grew by 
prayer :—story after story, wing after wing, ad 
themselves in answer to prayers offered on bend 


for the mc 
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_ . . 
»—The mystery which envelopes the affair 
ood “y however, blind us to the manifest in- 
«ances of such a creed and practice in weak 
jnds. |The thirty odd thousand pounds is only 
prt—the orphans’ part—of the wealth forwarded 
Miiller in answer to his celestial supplica- 

. and the fact that the new apostle seems to 
have hitherto used his dangerous power with dis- 
qretion may be an uncertain guarantee for his 
moderation or that of his successors. If 
ibe spell of Herr Miiller’s conjuration be as strong 
whe calls it, the world is very inconveniently at 
hismercy. Suppose, for instance, he were to ask 
forthe moon! What would become of the Poetry 

of the Million ! 





WILL SHORTLY CLOSE.—The Proprietors being 
ple the Panorama from London will exhibit it for 
short period at the following greatly REDUCED PRICES :— 

‘ , Pit, 1s., Stalls, 22—EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCA- 
pILL *_Daily, at Three and Eight o'clock. 
MAIL—DIORAMA.— GALLERY of 
Regent-street, Waterloo-place.— Additional 
J Gigantic MOVING opt ‘ ite 
NG the ROUTE of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, 
pt object worthy of notice on this highly-interesting 
Southampton to Madras and Calcutta, ac 
ye detail and appropriate muss, is  ¥ S 
omings at Twelve, Afternoons at Three, and in the 

Aamintlock.— Admission, 18. ; Stalls, 28. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 38.— 

Doors open half an hour before each representation. 





YRAMA, Regent’s Park.—Admission, One Shilling.— 
ie Opes with the finest VIEWS ever exhibited in this 
quutry, representing the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS, 
@ the Rhine, (visited by Her Majesty Queen Victoria in August, 
js) and its Environs, as seen at Sunset and during a Thunder 
form; painted by NICHOLAS M EISTER, of Cologne. And the 
guchadmired Picture of THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, 
# Bethleiem ; painted by the late M. RE OUX, from a Sketch 
pade on the spot by Davip Roserts, Esq. R.A., with novel and 
qriking effects.—Open from Ten till Six. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

During this week the ALPINE SIN S from Styria will per- 

| of their National Mel ily at Four,and in the 

(eye Eight. — LECTURE on the H¥DRO- 

by Dr. Bachhoffner, daily at Two, and 

—LECTURE on the MECHANICAL 

EAM, daily at a Quarter past 

av s at a Quarter-past Nine. — NEW 

Sof DISSOLVING VIEWS, illustrating some of the 

ATURE, daily at Half-past Four, and in the 

Breaings at a Qe or to Ten ; also a Series, exhibiting SCENES 

ihe ARCTIC REGIONS and CEYLON, daily at One o’clock.— 

DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c. &c.—Admission, ls. ; Schools, 
Balf-price. 





PINE ARTS 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 

PraISEWORTHY as is in itself the attempt to esta- 
bish an annual architectural Exhibition, it is, never- 
theless,—besides being injudiciously managed,— 
made under such untoward circumstances that the 
«periment has not a fair chance of success afforded 
it A most discouraging damp is thrown over the 
vuole affair by ill-timedness :—this second Exhi- 
tition being as much too late as the first was too 
aly. It has opened only when the London season 
lsclosed. It is to the higher and more opulent 
tases of society that architecture must mainly 
lk for patronage and encouragement. The great 
tect of this Exhibition is, to lead them to take 
smore intelligent interest in it than they have 
hitherto done :—nevertheless, the period chosen for 
fe Exhibition virtually excludes that very class ! 
-It may be questioned how far it was a wise 
wlicy to make the Exhibition a free one :—at any 
nie, such an assertion of public spiritedness and 
lierality is scarcely consistent with the solicitation 
ir eleemosynary subscriptions. Even free ad- 
tision, however, has failed to bring a public within 
te walls of this Exhibition-room. Had the Ex- 
tition taken place when the town was full, it is 
wtimprobable that the Saturdays—when a charge 
Smade by way of distinction—might have been 

ther profitable to the funds of the Association. 
The Exhibition itself is far from satisfactory, 
ken as an index either of existing architectural 
amongst us, or of the willingness on the part 
the profession generally to aid in bringing archi- 
design prominently and worthily before 
public as a branch of Fine Art. With very few 
&ptions, those who are of note in the profession 
themselves determined to discountenance the 
by standing aloof. They virtually put their 
on it; as if, looking for, if not desiring, its 
, they resolved not to be implicated with it. 
{hn the other hand, the Association do not adopt 
proper course for securing the co-operation on 
their success must, it should seem, mainly 
They are too indulgent towards medio- 





crity : admitting productions so poor, so barren 
of ideas, that, however much the exceptions may 
gain by comparison in the eyes of those who can 
really judge of design apart from mere drawing, 
the general character of the Exhibition is griev- 
ously lowered by the preponderance of the com- 
monplace. Even those who shine by comparison 
must feel more mortified than flattered on find- 
ing what sort of company they are mixed up 
with. If the managers of the Exhibition could 
not command more of excellence, they might at 
any rate have rejected mediocrity. Greatly would 
their Exhibition be improved by the process of 
weeding-out,—and also by more judicious arrange- 
ment. The hurry and carelessness with which the 
whole affair has been got up appears even in their 
Catalogue. Besides that it does not give the 
respective numbers of their works in the list of 
the exhibitors’ names, it is not free from actual 
errors. For example,—the name of T. Scandrett 
is inserted in that list, although there is no drawing 
by him in the Exhibition. 

In what professes to be a strictly architectural 
Exhibition, it is not enough that the subjects are 
confined to architectural design,—but such as re- 
quire it, should be illustrated by other modes of 
representation than either mere elevations or 
perspective views. We want plans, sections and 


models ; which last, if not the others, are sufficiently | 
and as they are now | 


intelligible to every one, 
excluded from the Royal Academy, it is all the 
more desirable that we should have the opportunity 
of seeing them here. Nevertheless, we find but 
one specimen of the kind ; and of that the scale 
is so small and the subject so hackneyed (the west 
front of the Parthenon) that it would have been 


more advisable to exclude it.—Another deficiency | 


is, that of variety. The subjects are too much of 
the same class. Designs for churches, hospitals 
and schools constitute the staple of the Exhibition. 
For these, little more than the reproduction of old 


forms and ideas is aimed at ; originality of concep- | 


tion and treatment being, it would seem, con- 
sidered incompatible with correctness and fidelity 
to the style adopted,—or rather slavishly imitated, 
because its real spirit and capability are not suffi- 
ciently comprehended. "We must be permitted to 
remark that a former style—no matter whether 
medizval or any other—which has become, or is 
supposed to be, so completely ossified as to have 
lost all elasticity, must be deficient in every essen- 
tial of a living style. 

One—certainly not the least promising or in- 
viting—department of design has been taken up 
by none of the exhibitors here. 
as if by common consent almost to ignore such 
subjects as Interiors; though these afford free 


scope for the display of artistic decoration, and | 
are so readily applicable that a demand for them 


might be looked for now that so much attention 
is professedly given to all matters connected 
with in-doors embellishment and furniture. There 
is, indeed, here what calls itself a Design for a 
Vestibule (No. 186) ; but it does not at all answer 
to such title,—there being in it neither anything of 
design, nor anything at all characteristic of a ves- 
tibule. It is merely a cleverly treated representa- 
tion of a small and somewhat old fashioned sitting- 
room, —and its furniture is such as would forma very 


suitable background or scene for some domestic | 


tableau de genre. No. 191, Decoration of the Wall of 


a Room, as executed by Mr. James Bell, is equally | 


disappointing. We should like to know what kind 
of a room it is that is so ‘‘ decorated,”—and how 
such decoration comes in with the rest of the 
apartment ; for the drawing amounts to no more 
than a picture,—painted, it would seem, in chiar- 
oscuro on the wall, and showing a landscape and 
buildings seen through an open arcade. It gives 
us a revival of that painted playhouse architecture 
within rooms which ought to be left to cafés and 
casinos. 

It does not add to the interest of this Exhibition 
that several of the most striking subjects and 
drawings have been just before seen at the Royal 
Academy,—and consequently will be no novelty 
to that class of visitors for whom the Exhibition is 
more especially intended. We do not say that 
previously exhibited designs ought not to be ad- 


Architects seem | 


mitted :—on the contrary, we should be very glad 
to have the opportunity of renewing our acquaint- 
ance with many which we have in former seasons 
admired at the Academy. But we hardly care to 
see so immediately again what is quite fresh in our 
recollection. We admit, however, that some of 
the drawings transferred hither from the Academy 
are now to be seen as they deserve for the first 
time,—and that this is a good reason for re-exhi- 
biting them. Such is the case with Mr. Ashpitel’s 
Selections from Palladio (59),—also with Mr. Scott's 
| elaborate drawing, The Restoration of the 

House of Westminster Abbey. At the Aca- 

demy, the first of these was placed just down on 
the floor,—the other hung much too high for in- 
| spection. Even here, with less excuse for them, 
| similar faults as to hanging have been committed. 
Forinstance, Mr. T. Allom’s Design for a Cathedral 
| (99) is so placed that nothing can be made out of 
| its detail. This is the more provoking, because 

some drawings in which there is no detail—which, 
| indeed, scarcely contain any design at all—are 
| placed very conspicuously :—among others, No. 199, 
which can have no pretensions in this or any other 
Exhibition. Owing, perhaps, quite as much to 
good luck as to good management, Mr. Allom's 
Design for the Interior of a Cemetery Chapel (94) 
has obtained a situation where it can be properly 
seen ; and so to see it, is decidedly to admire what 
completely vindicates the claims of the classic 
Italian style to our favour for a class of structures 
for which in our present medieval mania it is 
totally rejected. The leading idea is derived 
from St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook ; but the resem- 
blance goes no further,—for this interior is more 
scenic, more classic, and more refined in taste. 
Another truly admirable design—but which as it 
happens to be a large drawing is placed rather dis- 
advantageously high——is the Design for the Royal 
Arch at Dundee, by Mr. G. B. Lamb (130). This 
is on the whole the most striking production in the 
Exhibition. It is a truly original and masterly 
composition, treated with freshness of idea through- 
out, as well as with artistic gusto,—though the 
| subject is one that seems to confine an architect to 
| the repetition of traditional forms of decoration. A 
| 





| 


Design for a Portico (200) exhibits some quite novel, 
| yet not far-fetched, ideas,—for they lie so little 

below the surface that it is only surprising they 

should not have been brought forward before, 
| There are other designs by the same amateur 
architect (Mr. Leeds), from which some of the 
| professsonal artists may derive suggestive hints 
| of which they seem to stand in need.—Had not 
Mr. Kerr himself called particular attention to it 
by a letter to the Builder, we should hardly have 
noticed his Design for a Contemplated Public Build- 
ing (122). It isnot calculated to stand the test of 
critical contemplation:—certainly, is not what we 
might expect from the author of the ‘Newleafe 
Discourses.’ 

We are sorry that we cannot speak more 
favourably than we have done of this Exhibition : 
—we might have done so had we been more indif- 
ferent to its object. Unless considerable improve- 
ment should take place, it is likely to do as much 
harm as good, by enabling mediocrity to come 
before the public in a collective shape,—and there- 
fore a more imposing one than it could otherwise 
command. The general taste will not be benefited 
by an indiscriminate assemblage of good and bad, 
—much of the latter actually too bad. There is 
danger that by the ignorant—whom an Exhibition 
like this should undertake to instruct—some of the 
worst things will be preferred to the best. The 
Association must reform its course of management, 
if it would do the good which lies on its path. 





Frxe-Art Gossip.—A genuine and charac- 
teristic, and therefore highly curious, portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth was sold the other day at 
an obscure sale in Harley Street of the fur- 
niture and contents of a house inhabited by the 
late Miss Harley — a lineal descendant of the 
great collectors, father and son, the dispersion 
of whose library is still felt as an injury to lite- 
rature. There was something of everything in 
the house ;—feather-beds and books, “ paintings 
by the old masters” and family portraits. The 
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books included a presentation copy of Pope’s works 
to the minister Lord Oxford. The old masters 
were nearly all worthless. The portraits were 
curious : — more especially a three-quarter by 
Vanderbank, of Sir Isaac Newton seated reading 
* Euclid,’—and the head of Queen Elizabeth. To 
the latter we would wish more particularly to 
direct the attention of the curious inquirer into 
English historical portraits—more especially of the 
inquirer into the history of Art in England. It is 
@ portrait to the waist,—smaller than life, and 
probably by De Heere. It must have been like, 
—and is very ugly. At Miss Harley’s sale it 
brought 10/. 10s., but that price has since been 
doubled—and as we have reason to believe, trebled 
—by another change of owners. What adds to 
the value of the picture is, that it was bequeathed 
by Prior the poet to the Hon. Lady Harriet 
Harley. What Prior thought worthy of leaving to 
a family so well versed in English antiquities as 
the Harleys has an interest of its own irrespec- 
tive of its excellence as a work of Art. 


The aggregate amount realized by the sale of 
the King of Holland’s collection is said to be 
1,222,837 florins—about 108,0007. Of those pic- 
tures which have found their way into this country 
the purchases for the Marquis of Hertford amounted 
to 15,5007. Mr. Woodburn, our readers will have 
seen, is the Jargest buyer of drawings. A contem- 
porary states that he bought 108 lots at a cost of 
about 36,700 florins. 

We mentioned a fortnight ago that the ex-King 
of the French Louis Philippe had claimed from the 
French Government, as his private property, the 
Standish and Spanish Galleries in the Museum of 
the Louvre ; and that the matter having been re- 
ferred to the Council of State, that body had re- 
cognized the claim and decided that the pictures 
in question should be given up to the deposed 
monarch. It is now said that the deceased king 
had been content with the formal admission of his 
claim,—and that one of the last (and one of the 
many munificent) acts of his life which France has 
to set against his errors when she shall have time to 
be just, was to present these two collections to the 
nation that drove him out to die in exile.—The 
Journal des Débats furnished a day or two since 
a list of the many great works which Louis Philippe 
has contributed to the embellishment of France. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Oxtympic.—Mr. Farren has at length obtained 
possession of this theatre,—and on Monday com- 
menced his management with ‘The Daughter of 
the Stars.’ This was followed by a new burlesque, 
entitled ‘The Princesses in the Tower; or, a Match 
for Lucifer.’ The plot of this extravaganza is 
founded on the fairy tale of the discreet princess 
who defeats the wiles of the crafty prince. Mrs. 
Leigh Murray enacts the Princess Finctta, who, 
with her two sisters, Pratilia (Miss L. Howard) 
and Dronw (Miss E. Turner), is confined in a 
tower by command of their father, King Bellato 
(Mr. G. Cooke), while he goes abroad on a warlike 
expedition. To this tower man is not permitted to 
have access. But Richincraft (Mr. H. Farren) 
contrives various disguises as means of eluding the 
prohibition. These are amusing,—but not so pros- 
perous as to place the heroines in real peril, while 
the rash adventurer himself is doomed to every 
variety of discomfort. Some of the jokes were 
practical :—a brilliant pyrotechnic display and a 
melo-dramatic combat being of this kind. The 
piece was successful. 


HayMARKET.— Mr. Hudson, having returned 
from America, appeared on Monday in ‘The 
Knight of Arva,’ and was enthusiastically greeted 
by a numerous audience. 





Srranp.—‘The Night Watch’ and ‘The Pri- 
soner of War’ are the two dramas with which Mr. 
Bolton has opened his campaign. His ballet com- 
pany is retained. 


day to wed Rossini’s music with Shakspeare’s words 





in ‘Othello.’ Thirteen pieces were transferred from 
the opera to the tragedy, and the latter was merci- 
lessly cut down to suit the music of the former. 
The result was, as might have been expected, un- 
satisfactory,—though Miss Romer, in Desdemona, 
acquitted herself with great power. 





MUSICAL AND Dramatic GossiP.—Our contem- 
poraries announce that the Grand National Con- 
certs about to be opened this autumn at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre will be conducted by Mr. Balfe for 
the serious music, with Herr Molique as his leader, 
and by M. Musard for the dances,—that ‘lyrical 
compositions” have been bespoken from Mr. E. 
Loder and Mr. Macfarren,—that negotiations for 
like co-operation are on foot with Mr. Barnett,— 
and that the “ world-famous” chorus of the King’s 
Chapel at Berlin, under the conduct of Herr 
Neidthart, has also been engaged. So many con- 
ductors, we fear, may prove not easy to manceuvre. 

The revelations made this week in the Bank- 
ruptey Court touching the outgoings and the incom- 
ings of the Wednesday Concerts must be cited by 
us, in full justification of the misgivings which from 
the first we expressed with regard to these enter- 
tainments. The Hall was crammed to overflowing; 
good artists (one or two of Europe’s best among 
them) sang and played,—but the speculation was 
ruinous, and the manager has been unable to meet 
his engagements. From first to last the per- 
formances were not good, owing to a want of out- 
lay on those fillings-up and preparations which 
make no show in the bill, but all the difference 
betwixt music which can be tolerated and music 
which should be enjoyed, Cheap music _be- 
yond a certain cheapness is impossible, if the 
public is to have not only the Ernsts and 
Thalbergs, but a good paid orchestra and a good 
paid chorus. The latter are now looked out 
and listened for. The alternatives, then, must 
be,—either amateur co-operation, as in the case of 
the Sacred Harmonic and other choral societies,— 
variety less rich and eminent,—or, higher prices; 
and those who admit these truths as difficulties to 
be met, are the real friends and diffusers of Art,— 
not those who uphold everything that can be bought 
for a shilling, no matter if the artificer thereof be 
ruined. —We may return to this subject as occa- 
sion serves, with a view of keeping it before the 
eyes of those who manage and the apprehension of 
those who enjoy. 

The Times mentions, as if on authority, that M. 
Meyerbeer has undertaken to confide a new score 
to the Royal Italian Opera for the season 1851. 

Ve presume that this must be an arrangement of 

the ‘Camp de Silésie,—since we hardly ima- 
gine the maestro adventuring ‘L’Africaine’ here 
till it has been completed for and presented at the 
Académie. Meanwhile, now that he is in high 
fashion, it would seem only expedient for one of 
our rival Opera-houses to revive ‘I! Crociato.’ 

Let critics, anti-Meyerbeerish, or anti-Israelitish, 
or hyper-mystical, rail as they will, the popu- 
larity of the ‘ Prophéte’ has spread like wild- 
fire throughout Germany. ‘‘I found the opera,” 
writes a friend, “at Cassel, at Frankfort, 
at Cologne,—I heard of it at Leipsic; every- 
where drawing audiences—everywhere a_sub- 
ject of eager table-talk, let the speakers be 
ever so eager about the Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion and English perfidy thereupon, or ever so 
anxious in discussing hotel-bills and railroads. The 
‘Elijah’ of Mendelssohn, too, seems increasing in 
circulation ; but I had no means of otherwise learn- 
ing how far it is advancing in favour among 
a people whose connoisseurship is as capricious as 
it is full of pretence.” 

It is obvious that efforts are being simultaneously 
made in every corner of the Continent to provide 
the opera-houses with novelty. The managing 
powers in Holland, at the instance of the King, 
have bought an opera-book of a well-esteemed 
Parisian librettist, the composition of which is laid 
open to the competition of Dutch musicians, whose 
scores are to be delivered in early next year,—a 
prize to be awarded to the best work.—We observe, 
too, that the King of Prussia has just granted a 
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pension of 500 thalers to a young co a 
De Witt, to enable him to study his ay pratt 
of all places in the world,—where the tay ~ 
direct study hardly continue to exist.—More un . 
purpose seems the adjoined commission to M 
Witt to examine into the manuscript m oe 
treasures still to be found in the country, _ 
A singing festival, similar to the meeti 
Zurich, pleasantly described in this 
years ago by a correspondent, has j 
at Lucerne. The number of voices, from the fo, 
and thirty towns of Switzerland, was one thousand, 


The France Musicale entertains its readers with 
yet another rumour of Rossini having again begunig 
write :—nay, more, that he has been taking counsd 
with Donzelli (!), and that he has had the new 
composition rehearsed in secret with very great paing, 
We must be permitted, till otherwise re-assured, to 
fear that the work will be performed only in secret 
and published in secret,—and that Rossini yil] 
neither hear nor see anything of it himself! 


rs at 
journal some 
ust been held 


Signor Pavesi is dead,—one of the third-rate 
Italian opera composers, who wrote with extm. 
ordinary activity for the musical theatres, and 
who was effaced by the popularity and forea of 
the Donizettis and others of the newer school, 
Signor Pavesi was seventy-two years of age, 
The number of his great compositions is counted 
as some threescore,—none of them, save perhaps a 
cavatina or duett, having ever made their way to 
this country.—The Brothers Ricci have just finished 
an opera for the autumn theatres of Venice, bear. 
ing the title of ‘Un Aventura Galante al tempo di 
Dieci.’ To judge from this name, the work should 
be based on the lively little one-act comedy 
‘Le Dix,’ set for the Opéra Comique of Paris some 
years ago by M. Girard. 

A writer in the Gazette Musicale speaks hand- 
somely of some new Quintetts for stringed instn- 
ments by M. Cappa, a Spanish composer, who uses 
the unusual compound of three violins, alto and 
violoncello :—the effect of which can hardly be 
fancied as satisfactory.— A new opera, ‘ L’Amant 
Jaloux,’ will be forthwith given at the Opéra 
Comique. That theatre has just lost one of its mos 
popular actresses, Mdlle. Darcier, by marriage— 
It is again said that Mr. Lumley is to manage 
the Italian Opera for our neighbours during the 
coming winter,—with Mesdames Sontag and Fio- 
rentini and Mdlle. Parodi as his principal artists— 
The Grand Opéra was to re-open on Monday last, 
with Mdlle. Alboni in ‘ La Favorite.’ 

Mr. Barnum has announced a prize of 200 
dollars to be given to the composer of the bes 
national American song, which he intends to have 
sung by Mdlle. Lind immediately on her arrival in 
the country. 

Mrs. Egerton, long an especial favourite with 
the public in a certain line of characters--and a 
more than useful actress in a various range of parte, 
—died last weck, our contemporaries say, a 
Brompton, at the age of fifty-seven. 


MISCELLANEA 





The Sea Serpent. —Mr. Travers, “a gentleman 
sailing in his own yacht,” we are informed, has come 
in aid of the penny-a-liner. He has addressed 3 
letter to the Cork Constitution,—in which he is much 
more circumstantial than Capt. M‘Quhae. — Ow 
readers would probably like to see Mr. Travers 
version of the Sea Serpent. It goes a step further 
than all its predecessors :——Mr. Travers having actt- 


| ally secured some of the scales of the monster— 


“‘ The different fishing establisiiments,” he says, “on the 
shore of this extensive bay, extending from the Old Head 
of Kinsale to the Seven Heads, have been within the last 
few days abundantly supplied with fish of every descrip: 
tion; and the greatest activity prevails to profit by the 
bounty which has been thus sent to us literally in shoals 
It has been noticed too, that some description of tish—baak, 
for instance—have been captured further within the limits 
of the inner harbour than was ever known before. In fact, 
as I heard it observed, the fish was literally leaping ashore 
—These novel appearances, however, it was my lot to se 
fully accounted for yesterday. At about one o'clock Aa, 
when sailing in my yacht, with a slight breeze off short 
about two miles to the south of the beacon erected on 
Barrel Rocks, one of the party of four gentlenes 
board (Mr. B., of Bandon) drew attention towards = 
structure mentioned, with the interrogatory, ‘D0! 
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In an instant 





ything queer about the Barrels?” 



















































































ee we oD ll on board was rivetted on an object 
er named te stent » Rat me as like the up-heaved thick end 
1 Ttaly, mast; but which, as it was made out plainer, 
< do ae the head of some huge fish or monster. On 
meuns of ne down towards the object we could distinctly see, 
Ore to the My the naked eye, what I can best describe as an enor- 
to M. De vith serpent without mane or fur or any like appendage. 
t Music jon of the body above water, and which appeared 
bbing or scratching itself against the beacon, was 
0 ety feet long, and in diameter I shovid say about a 
eeting af fale With the aid of a glass it was observed that the 
mal © were of immense size, about nine inches across the 
Some vy, and the upper part of the back appeared covered with 
been held ws, wed shell-like substance. We were now within rifle- 
n the four — the animal, and, although some on board exhibited 
thousand, - ble nervousness at the suggestion, it was resolved 
fire a ball at the under portion of the body whenever the 
ders with jm” tare’s unwieldy evolutions would expose its vulnerable 
in begun tg - The instant the piece was discharged the monster 
ose if impelled by a painful impulse to a height which 
ng counsel 9m appear incredible—say at least thirty fathoms,—and 
| the new a nating with the most rapid motion dived or dashed 
reat paing, ae ender water with a splash that almost stopped our 
: ; is with amazement. In a few moments all disturb- 
assured, to aor] the water subsided, and the strange visitor evi- 
'Y In secret ty pursued his course to seaward. On coming up to 
ossini will the beacon we were gratified to find adhering to the sup- 
elf! numerous connected scaly masses, such as one would 
: think would be rubbed from a creature ‘ coating,’ or 
third-rate changing its old skin for a new one. These interesting 
ith extra- abjects can be seen at the Horse Rock Coast Guard station, 
atres gd will repay a visit.” ; ‘4 7 e 
id ea _Now, it may be well to inquire, who is Mr. Travers ? 
‘er school, fq —and well that these “ interesting objects” should 
3 of age (te forwarded, duly authenticated, from the “ Horse 
is pol Rock Coast Guard Station” for the examination of 
> perhaps a ut naturalists, in order that the probabilities of the 
.eir way to (qaury may be weighed in these “scales.” The rise 
ast finiched oat least thirty fathoms” wants the corroboration 
nice, bear. q Mr. B. of Bandon. 
al tempo di ¥ Records of our Churches.—I read with pleasure the para- 
vork should h in your last number, extracted from the Builder, 
; pentioning the excellent plan adopted by the present Bishop 
ct comedy Ripon for the purpose of securing authentic records of 
Paris some MM tie churches of his diocese,—and sincerely join in the wish 
tist so admirable an example may be extensively followed 
br our Church dignitaries. It may be interesting to you 
eaks hand- ff) iearn that Archdeacon Hare is adopting a similar course 
ced instru- wih regard to the churches of the Arclideanery of Lewes, 
“4 hi and is at present engaged in the collection of drawings ; 
/_—a pints and plans which may preserve a record of the existing, 
s, alto and méif possible of the past, condition of the sacred edifices 
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committed to his superintendence. The collection when 
formed is to descend as an heirloom to the future Arch- 
ieacons of Lewes,—to whom it cannot fail to prove of great 
value. 5 
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Phenomena of the Ocean.—During the voyage of 








‘: tie barque Harvest, Capt. Lackey, of New Bedford, 
during t wently returning from a whaling voyage, the fact 
> and Fi. 4 't is said, verified that the tides about the Poly- 

i esti wan Islands do not follow the Newtonian law of 

fonday las wiation. At the request of Capt. Lackey, affidavits 

- ’ 





ee obtained from two intelligent individuals, who 
lave for twenty years resided among the Society 
lands, to the following statement: —“ That the 
tine of high water takes place between the hours of 
deren and one o’clock, without any variation unless 
used by winds. The different phases of the moon 
ve no effect whatever in changing the time of high 
miter. At the full and change the tides are from 
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ters——and a far to eight inches higher; the full rise being about 
nge of parte, fit feet."_Another interesting result of the voyage 





ries say, at 





the obtaining of deep-sea soundings in the vicinity 
the Bermuda Islands. 
Sir Robert Peel’s Papers.—The codicil by which 
hr Robert Peel bequeaths his papers deserves to be 
me particularly brought under the notice of our 
ders than has yet been done by us. It is dated 
n March of last year; and is in the following terms. 
“Igive and bequeath to the Hon. Philip Henry Stanhope, 
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h he is much mmonly called Lord Viscount Mahon, and Edward Card- 
uhae. — Our ul, of Whitehall, Esq, M.P., their executors, administra- 
A Travers’ assigns, all the unpublished letters, papers and 
ar. et of a private or of a — nature, whether in 

step further fifa or in manuscript, of which shall at the time of my 
having actu- HM be possessed, upon the trusts hereinafter declared 
onster.— ud concerning the same. Considering that the collection 














‘ters and papers referred to in this codicil includes the 
tof my confidential correspondence for a period ex- 
from the year 1812 to the time of my decease, that 
saconsiderable portion of that period 1 was employed 
the service of the Crown, and that when not so employed 
‘ekan active part in parliamentary business, it is highly 
that much of that correspondence will be interest- 
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1 of = id calculated to throw light upon the conduct and 
ithin the limi rof public men and upon the political events of the 
yefore. In fact, a 





Igive to my trustees full discretion with respect to 







































leaping *ketion for publication of any portion of that corre- 
s my lot to se ce; Ileave it to them to decide on the period and 
ne o'clock Ady the mode of publication, in the full assurance that they 
ecze off short, HAPs exercise the discretion given to them that no honour- 
erected on the confidence shall be betrayed, no private feelings be 
gentlemen ly wounded, and no public interest injuriously 
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affected in consequence of premature or indiscreet publica- 
tion. I am especially anxious that no portion of my corre- 
spondence with Iler Majesty Queen Victoria, or with His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, should be made public use 
of during the life of either, without previous communica- 
tion with parties who may be enabled to ascertain that 
there is no objection whatever on the part of either to 
the use proposed to be made of such correspondence. I 
authorize my trustees to sell or dispose of the copyright of 
any of the said documents, if the case in which publication 
should be determined on by the trustees should be one in 
which pecuniary compensation for such copyright could be 
fairly aud equitably made; not meaning, however, in any 
way to fetter their discretion in respect of the giving of gra- 
tuitous access to the documents whenever they think such 
access advisable. In the case that any moneys should arise 
from the publication of any of the said letters, papers, and 
documents, I authorize the said trustees to apply the said 
moneys in paying the costs and charges of such publication 
as far as the trustees may be justly liable for such costs and 
charges, or other the expenses attending the execution of 
the trusts hereby reposed in them, and to apply the residue 
to the assistanee or relief of deserving persons being in need of 
such assistance or relief, engaged or who have been engaged in 
pursuits of art, literature or science, or to apply such residue, 
or any such part of it, in aid of institutions established for 
the relief or benefit of artists or literary and scientific per- 
sons; and my said trustees shall not be accountable to any 
persons whomsoever forthe application of any such moneys. 
With these views it is my desire that the trustees shall with 
all convenient speed after my decease collect together all the 
said letters, papers, and documents, and subject the same 
to such examination as they in their uncontrolled discre- 
tion shall think fit. I give them the fullest power to destroy 
such parts thereof as they shall think proper, and to provide 
for the immediate care and custody and ultimate disposi- 
tion of all or any part of the said letters, papers, and docu- 
ments. My trustees will probably find it convenient to 
cause the said letters, papers, and documents to be brought 
in the first instance to London; and I authorize them to 
select and to rent, or otherwise procure, a convenient place 
for the deposit of the said letters, papers, and documents 
during such period as they shall think fit, and to cause 
proper catalogues to be prepared of the same, and to employ 
such persons as they shall think fit under their direction 
for the purposes aforesaid, and for transcribing or editing 
the same or otherwise in relation thereto. I authorize the 
trustees to give all or any of the said letters, papers, and 
documents to the State Paper-Office, the Trustees of the 
British Museum, or any other institution of the like nature, 
upon such arrangements as to the permanent preservation 
thereof as shall be satisfactory to such trustee or trustees. 
And with regard to thé'more permanent disposal of such of 
the said letters, papers, and documents as shall not have 
been otherwise dealt with, I recommend the trustees as far 
as shall be consistent with the due execution of the trusts 
hereby declared, to deposit the same at my mansion-house 
of Drayton Manor; and I request that the member of my 
family for the time being entitled to the occupation thereof 
will afford suitable rooms for the deposit and custody of the 
said letters, papers, and documents, and will concur with 
my trustees in such arrangements as the latter shall think 
necessary for insuring the safety of the same, and for pre- 
serving to the said trustees free access thereto, with full 
power for the said trustees from time to time to regulate 
and prescribe the circumstances under which others shall 
be allowed access thereto, and to remove the same wholly 
or partially, and from time to time, as they or he shall 
think fit. But I hereby expressly declare that these recom- 
mendations and requests shall not in any way be construed 
to create any trust in favour of any occupier of my said 
mansion-house, or to give any such occupier, or any member 
of my family, any estate or interest in the said letters, 
papers, and documents, or any of them, or in any way to 
abridge or restrict the discretion of the trustees as to the 
custody or place of deposit of the said letters, papers, and 
documents, or otherwise, in or as to the execution of the 
trusts hereby declared.” 


Sir Robert then assigns a sum of 1,000/. to provide 
for the costs to be incurred in the execution of these 
trusts :—and directs that immediately on the expira- 
tion of the period of twenty-one years next after the 
time of the decease of the last survivor of his children, 
grandchildren or more remote issue, who shall be 
living at the time of his decease,—or in case there 
shall not be any of his children, grandchildren, or 


more remote issue living at the time of his decease, | 


then, immediately on the expiration of the period of 
twenty-one years next after the time of his decease, 
—all the trusts before declared concerning the said 
letters, papers, and documents, shall cease ; and the 
trustees shall forthwith deliver up to or hold in trust 
forthe person or persons who shall then be his heir-at- 
law, all the said letters, papers, and documents, or so 
many of them as shall not have been theretofore 
burnt, destroyed, given away, or otherwise disposed 
of by the trustees. 





To CorrgsponDeNts.—A. B.—J. A. G.—Rev. G. C. 8.— 
A Subscriber and Bookseller's Assistant—A Subscriber— 
Mr. S.—received. 

J. B. H.—See Scientific Gossip, Athen. No. 1185, p. 743. 
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SIMMS & MINTYRE, 
Paternoster-row, London ; and Donegal-street, Belfast. 
an 


| A Treatise on Arithmetic, in Theory 


and Practice; thirtieth edition. By the late JAMES 
THOMSON, Esq. L.L.D. Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow. Price 3s. 6d. 12mo. roan, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


A Key to the Arithmetic, adapted to 


the present edition. Price 5s. 12mo. roan. 





| An Introduction to Modern Geogra- 


phy, with an Outline of Astronomy; twentieth edition. 
Price 3s. Gd. 12mo. roan. 


An Introduction to the Differential 


— Integral Calculus; second edition. Price 5s. 12mo. 
cloth. 


Elements of Plane and Spherical 


Trigonometry, with the First Principles of Analytie 
Geometry ; fourth edition. Price 4s. 8vo. cloth. 


Euclid’s Elements, (the First Six 
and Eleventh and Twelfth Books,) with the Elements of 
Plane Trigonometry; seventh edition. Price 5s. 12mo. 
cloth ; or, in Two Parts, the First at 3s. and the Second 
at 2s. 6d. 

Dr. Tnomson’s ArituMetic has been approved of and 
adopted by the Committee of the Privy Council on Education, 
by the National Board of Education in Ireland, and by the 
Church Education Society for Ireland. His Evcuip is also 
adopted by the Board of Education in Ireland, and his works 
generally are used in the Belfast Royal Academical Institu- 
tion; Normal College, Brecon ; Collegiate Institution, Liver- 
pool, Andersonian University and High School, Glasgow ; 
the Homerton Independent College; and many other Public 
Seminarics. 


An Atlas of Modern Geography, 
especially adapted for use with Dr.Taomson’s ‘ IntRoDUC- 
TION TO GroGrapny.’ A New Edition, containing 26 
coloured Maps, with an Index. Price 8s. royal 4to. half- 
bound. 


A Treatise on Mental Arithmetic, 
intended as a companion to Dr. THomson’s ‘ TREATISE 
oN ARITHMETIC.” By the Rev. ISAIAH STEEN, Head 
Master of the Mathematical and Mercantile School in 
the Royal Belfast Academical Institution. Second edi- 
tion. Dice 2s. 6d. 12mo. cloth. 


The First Book of Lessons in Che- 
mistry, in its Application to Agriculture. By JOHN F. 
HODGES, M.D. Professor of Agriculture and Medical 
Jurisprudence in Queen's College, Belfast. Secondedition. 
Price 2s. 6d. 12mo. cloth, 

This work has been approved of by the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland, and is now used asa Text-book in their 
Agricultural Schools. 


The Elocutionist. By Jas. Sheridan 
KNOWLES, Author of ‘ Virginius,’ &c. A Collection of 
Pieces in Prose and Verse; eighteenth edition. Price 
3s. 6d. 12mo. roan, 





| First Steps to Zoology, profusely 
Illustrated : intended to serve as a preparation for 
juvenile readers entering on the study of the Animal 
Kingdom. By ROBERT PATTERSON, Vice-President 
of the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society. 
Second edition. Price 3s. square 12mo. cloth. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


An Introduction to Zoology, for the 
Use of Schools, with upwards of 339 Illustrations, Third 
edition. Price 6s. 12mo. cloth. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Two Sheets, exhibiting a Tabular 
View of the Classification adopted in the preceding 
Works. Sheet |—INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Sheet 2 
—VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Price 1s. each. 

Mr. Patterson's Intropuction is adopted by the Com- 


mittee of the Privy Council on Education in England, and the 
National Board of Education in Ireland, and is used in the 





Erratum.—In Prof. Stokes’s communication ‘ On Metallic 
Reflexion,’ made to Section A of the British Association, 
p. 841, col. 3, 1. 30, for “‘retarded” read accelerated. 





Royal Military Asylum Schools, Chelsea ; the Royal Hospital 
fchools, Greenwich ; the Agricultural School, Cirencester; 
the High School, Glasgow; and the First Sters and Suxzers 
are extensively used in the Schools of the National Board of 
Education in Ireland. 
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less Copy of this Magnificent Series of Engravings, Illustra- 

tive of Roman Antiquities, Architecture and Classical Ornament, 
97 vols. folio, superbly bound in old colt, in preservation, 
the sides richly gilt with gilt leaves, on sae 

This very splendid set of books was lately ; the property of the | 
late G. H. Ward, Esq., whose well-known toate and judgment ~~ | 
be stated as a guarantee for its excellence; the large plates of 
Views and Vases as well as the largest Engravings being yound of 
the full size, without creases. The impressions of the Plates are 

most brilliant and of uniform excellence throughout the work ; | 
their beauty cannot be conceived but upon comparison with a copy | 
in the ordinary state. Inferior and by no means so complete copies 
have lately been sold at a much higher price. 


IRANESI’S WORKS.—FOR SALE, a match- | 


Also the following, from the same Collection, 


EGYPTE.—DESCRIPTION de PEGYPTE, 
ou Recueil des Ubservations et des Recherches qui out été faites en 
ypte pendant I'expédition de l’armée frangaise—deuxiéeme ¢di- 
tion—Text 24 vols. 8vo. in 26 and 12 large Atlas folios of plates. 
aris, 1821, &c. 
“The ndest and most sumptuous work of engravings ever 
i. and the most glorious monument of Napoleon’s patronage 
of the Fine Arts—it contains about 900 splendid plates of Antiqui- 
ties, Views, Maps and Charts, Natural History, &c. &c.—the ex- 
pense of producing it, which was enormous, was defrayed by the 
State. 


This truly magnificent Work is contained in a Noble and most 
Costly Bookcase (4 feet 9 inches wide, 3 feet 3 inches high, and 3 feet 
3 inches deep,) of the richest dark Spanish Mahogany, with exqui- 
site Egyptian Carving, and a rising spring top for displaying the 
Plates ; it was presented to its late owner by the Count de Noailles, 
and is now offered, complete, for the very low price of 6vl. ; con- 
siderably less than the cost of the case alone. 

The above and many other Choice Works are to be had at 
SOTHERAN, SON & DRAPEI YEW and OLD BOOK ESTA- 
BL ISHMENT, Tower-street, Eastcheap, City.—Catalogues for- 
warded post-free on application. 





st published, 1 vol. price & 
SELECTION from the POE MS. and DRA- 
MATIC WORKS of THEODOR KORNER. 
By the Translator of the Nibelungen Treasure, 


London : Williams & Norgate, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





Just published, price 1s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


| 
T ISTORIC CHARADES; or, English Wild | 
Flowers. 
By the Author of ‘ Pearls from Ocean Wave.” 
London : D. Bogue, Fleet-street. — Bath: Simms & Son. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERIES, EDINBURGH. 
SPLENDID VIEW of the GALLERIES 
about to be erected on the MOUND was published on the 
28th bre ag from a Drawing by the eminent Architect, W. H. 
Playfair, Esq. Size of the Print, 204 by 14 inches. Price 7s. 6d. 
To be had of the Printsellers, 


W.&A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh ; 
Just published, price 108, 6d. 


PORTRAIT of MAJOR-GENERAL SIR 
GEORGE POLLOCK, G.C.B. Drawn from Life on Stone 
by G. H. Ford. 
London: published by Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill; 
Paul & Dominic Colnaghi & Co. Pall Mall East 
WAR IN HUNGARY. 
Just published, in 1 volume, post 8vo. price 10s, 6d, 
OUIS KOSSUTH and the LAST REVOLU- 
TIONS in HUNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA; contain- 
ing a detailed Biography of the Leader of the Magyar Movement. 
London : John Rodwell, 46, New Bond-street. 





Ackermann, Strand, London. 





and | 





This day is published, price 3s, 6d. in cloth, 
SHORT and EASY COURSE of ALGEBRA, 
chiefly designed for the Use of the Junior Classes in Schools, 
with a numerous sy, of Original EASY EXERCISES, 
THOMAS LUND, B.D. 

“ The author de ems it necessary to state, that this little book is 
not made up of selected portions of his edition of Wood’ s Algebra, | 
but it is an entirely new and original work, planned and con- 
structed, with no inconsiderable amount of thought and labour, 
for the use of— Ist, Junior Boys 1n Scuoouis; 2nd, OLpER Stvu- 
DENTS, who only seek to attain the first nee of Mathematical 
Analysis ; 3rd, Workinc MEN of small leis mut good understand- 
ing.”— From the Preface, 

* His definitions ¢ ne | ~~ gianna are admirable for clearness 
and simplicity. — Athe 

Ceskeidge: _Mac mitlen Cc oo 

z Edinburgh : 
James Ms Air hes se rie 
H. Whitmore. Birming 


London: George Bell. 
Fdmondston & Douglas 

Deighton & Laughton. } 
C. Langbridge. Leeds : 


Dublin : 
Glasgow : 


FISHES. 
| MOLLUSCA. 


| CRUSTA 
| Reeve & Benham, 


| Hunt—Lady 


| Sand, C. 


| DISCOVERY OF 





COMPLETION OF THE ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF 
H.M.S. SAMARANG. 
(Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
— ) 
Now ready, 
OOLOGY of the VOYAGE of H.MS. 
4 SAMARANG. Edite JR ADAMS, F.1.S8., 
Assistant-Surgeon, R.N., a hed to the E xpedition. 


lete in 
one handsome royal 4to, volume, containing 55 Plates, mostly 


| coloured. Price, strongly bound in cloth, 3l. 10s. 


VERT BORAT A. By JOHN EDWARD GRAY, F.R.S., 
of the Zoological Department of the British Museu: 


By Sir JOHN RICHARDSON, M.D. F.R.S. 

By the EDITOR and LOVELL REEV E, F.L.8 
os the Anatomy of the Spirula, by Prof. OW EN, 
tA. By the EDITOR and ADAM WHITE, F.LS. 
5, Henrictta-street, Covent-garden. 


aaa 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. od Lord Brougham. 


ust published, price 5s, boa 
JEW COUNTY COURT ‘E SX TENSION 


1 ACT ; with Notes of Cases decided in the Superior Courts, 


| relative to the Practice and Jurisdiction of the County Courts, 


Removal of Causes, and Staying Proceedings by Prohibition, as 
applicable to the jurisdiction conferred by the Extension Act, 
13 & 14 Vict. c. 61. To which Me geen = abies of Fees, payable 
on hearing Plaints from 1. to 50l., ar 
;yecedure, and copious Indices. By DAVI D WLN COLOM- 

NE, Solicitor of the Courts of Westminster, practising in the 
Secale Courts. 

London: Wildy & Sons, Lincoln’s Inn Gateway, Carey-street. 


Price 28. 6d. ; or by post, 38. 
‘HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE | 


for SEPTEMBER conts rnins—Maurice Tiernay, 
of Fortune. Cha et at Staff Duty.” 
A Farewell Letter. C hap. XI A 


the Soldier 
Chap. XIIL., 
A Surprise and an Escape— Lei sh 
Alice =. r, the Night of Crime—Popular 
Chansons of France. By Jong ath an Freke Slingsby—Second Scien- 
tific Balloon Ascent of MM. Barral and Bixio—Inc eneneene Es- 
tates Court—Wordsworth’s New Poem—(rs Kenne Chapters 
I., IL., 111.—The Railway—French Novels and nove Lr ene 

de Bernard, Sue, Dumas, Re ae Sandea nar; 
or, the Charmed Bracelet—A Fane y e late Sir Robert Peel. 


ovina: James M‘Glashan, 21, Dolie r-street; Wm. S. Orr & 
». 2, men-corner, London, and Liverpool. Sold by all Book- 


j + 


THE PRACTICAL 





NAL, Part XXX., for SEPTE 
contains, amongst other papers—Tt British A y, 
ony The Philosophy of Mathematical Science 
the Pressure of Saturated Steam in relation to the Temperature— 
Sir D. Brewster's Address to the British Association—Improve- 
ments in Forging Iron, by James Nasmyth, E —The New 
Designs Copyright Act—American Blowing Fan ray’s Draw 
Spring Lever for Horse-power Mills— a Packing for D Slide 
Valves—Simpson & Shipton’s Sh« troke Reciprocating Engine 
—Appold’s Hygrometer for regulatin g the Moisture of Apartments 
—and Lists of all Patents and Re Tk Designs for the Month. 

Illustrated by large Engravings of “ Wilson’s improved Steam 
Machinery,” and a Table of “C urves sl howing the Ratio of the 
Breadth to _ Depth of Steam-vessels. 

‘ols. I. and LI. are now a price 14s. each, in cloth. 

London: George x rer’ . and Edin- 
burgh: Wm. & J. H.¢ johnson, Ps s Registry 
ANOTHER PERPETUAL SNOW MOUN- 

ICA, THE MOST PROBABLE S0U RCE 
VILE. 


SMBER im 1850, price 18 


ssociation in Edin- 


TAININ EAST A 
OF THE WHITE } 
On the Ist of September, price 6d. stampe d, 5d. unstamped, 


No. } 0 
(THE CHURCH MISSIONARY 
GENCER, containing- 
Missiona Openings in E ast Africa 
Visit to Mesop: xtamia, by the Rev. Toh n Bowen. 
Dr. Krapf’s Journal of his Visit to Ukambani in November and 
December, 1819. With a large Map of his Route 
The Wanganui District of New Zealand. With an E ngraving. 
Seeleys, Fle street, 2 id Hanov street, Hanover-square. 
NEW TALE BY MISS JEWSBURY. 
‘HE LADIES’ COMPANION, for September 7, 
contains Chapter First of The Sorrows of Gentility, by 
Geraldine E. Jewsbury—Miss Mitford’s Readings of Poetry, Old 
and New—John Clare—The Sunbeam in the Attic, 
Chapters on Dress, &c. &c.— With a beautiful large Engraving of 
*The Outcast ;’ Illustrations of Dress, Work, &c. 
*,* Now ready, the First Volume, elegantly homed: price 10s, 
A Numt er k- “P ublished weekly, l.; Stamped, 4d.: and in 
Monthly P: 
Office, 11, 


price 3 


joave rie-street ; and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





Just published, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT, 


WITH REMINISCENCES OF FRIENDS 


AND 


CONTEMPORARIES 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with three 


*¢ The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt’ ought to be a valu- 
able and interesting work. His life has been along and 
varied one; the hero has played a tolerably distinguished 
part on the literary stage, has seen and suffered much, and 
has mixed in his time familiarly with notabilities of every 
kind. * * In spite of the many faults of the work, there 
are chapters to be found in these volumes worthy of Mr. 
Hunt’s pen, and very delightful to read. Beautiful frag- 
ments of criticism shine here and there with unmistakeable 
lustre.” — Times. 

**These volumes contain a personal recollection of the 
literature and politics, as well as some of the most remark- 
able literary men and politicians of the last fifty years. 
The reminiscences are varied by sketches of manners during 
the same period, and by critical remarks on various topics. 
They are also extended by boyish recollection, family tra- | 
dition, and cotemporary reading; so that we have a sort of | 


Portraits, price 3ls. 6d. cloth. 


social picture of almost a century, with it fluctuations of | 


public fortune and its changes of fashions, manners, and 
opinions.”"—Spectator. 

“In these volumes we have Leigh Hunt before us with all 
his cleverness, all his honesty, and more good-nature than 
ever. It isa book which it does one good to read. There 
are some noble lessons of toleration and charity, of faith 
and courage, to be learnt from it.”—Allas. 

** There has been no work of its kind published for many 
years half so valuable in every respect as this ‘ Autobiogra- 
phy of Leigh Hunt,’ and none recently produced half so 
amusing.” — Observer. 

‘“*A delightful work. It contains something for every 
class of readers. Mr. Hunt has given usa pleasant gossip- 
ping book that will be generally, not to say universally, 
read.” —Economist. 


London; Smiru, Exper & Co, 65, Comhill. 





| GEOGRAPHY, consisting of Twenty-+ 


rious Forms of | 


MECHANIC’S JOUR- | GR 
- | British Empire, and of Palestine or the ey! aT wi 
| numerous Exercises for the use of Junior Clas 


Formule for | 





INTELLI- | 


| Chatsworth, 
Chapter ILI,.— | 


| Crops, returns of, from above 300 


| Cuckoo, the 


| Farming in 


| Fruits for a westerly aspect 
| Fuchsia spectabilis 
| Garden, how to mismanage a 


[Sepr, 7 

: This day, price ls. No. IIL of 292 = ™ 
1 T 

T HE PALLADIUM.—A Monthly Tourg! 


of Literature, Politics, Science and Art, 


Contents, 
Currer Bell. 
. Death’s Theft. 
The Parliamentary Session of 1850 
Ve — Br = oy of Nepaul. Second paper. 
- The Britis Association (revised by Si Brewst 
IE The Minister of Fi Spee E 
. The inister of Finance. Chaps. IX., X., x1. 
. The Life and Correspondence o: ae. 
. Scottish Art and English Critic: Andrew Combe, 
Royal Panopticon of Science ona Art. 


Edinburgh: J. Hogg. London: Groombridge & Song, 





Just published, price 1s. 6d, 


SYSTEM of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, any 


4 the PRINCIPLES of COMPOSITION, 
Exercises, progressively arranged, - With numer 


Also, price, bound, 72. 6d, 


A NEW SCHOOL ATLAS 


of MODERN 


wo Maps, 
and best Authorities. PS, from the late 


By JOHN WHITE, 
Teacher of English, Geography, and History, Edinburgh, 


IMPROVED EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING scHooy 
BOOKS, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
The FIRST BOOK for CHILDREN. Ne 


Edition. Price 14d. 


The SECOND BOOK for CHILDREN, Ny 
Edition. 3d. 
Or, FIRST and SECOND BOOKS together, 4a, 


The THIRD BOOK for CHILDREN, Twenty. 
second Edition. 1a. 


The FOURTH BOOK for CHILDREN, W 


| numerous Exercises, Twenty-third Edition. 1. 6d 


An ABSTRACT of GENERAL GEo. 


APHY: comprehending a more minute Description of the! 


d Edition 
with many important Improvements and ‘Additions. + including] 
the Sacred Geography of Egypt, Arabia. 5 
Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, Media, Asia Minor, 

or with Four Maps, 1s. 3d. 


A SYSTEM of MODERN GEOGRAPHY 


| with the OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY, compiled upon a ¥ 


and Improved Plan, from the best and most recent Authoritia 
enth Edition, with numerous Exercises on each separate Country, 
Price 28. 6d. bound ; or with Four Maps, 2s. 9d. 


A NEW MAP of PALESTINE, full colour; 
with part of Egypt and Arabia, and a Plan of Jerusalem, from thy 
latest and best Authorities. For the use of Schools and Priy 

families. Price 1s. 6d. 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; 


and all other ner Booksellers 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY 


Of Saturday, August 31, contains Articles on 
Allotment system Gardening, villa and suburia 
Ape, farming in, by Mr. | Grain mowing v. reaping 

aga: Grapes, out and in-door 
Aprici a on mantanis Henslow’s (Prof.) excursion 
Becon, to sm Hollyhocks, continental 
British phone oo A report of Irrigation, by Mr. Summers 
Burn on practical ventilation Knowles’s (Mr.) farm, near Bur 
Calendar, Horticultural Mealy bug, to kill 
Victoria regia Mignonette 
house at (with Engravings, con- oo the, by Mr. Hu 
sisting of Perspective and In- phre 2 
terior Views, Ground Plan, P La cow, as food for stork 
Transverse Section, and End | Pigs, live and dead weights ¢’ 
Elevation) Potatoes, to plant 
Potato disease in Scotland 
Rape, to sow 
Shrubs, sea-shore 
Strawberries, to force 
Strawberries, Robert's tiles fur 
Drainage Company Ventilation, by Burn 
Farm, Mr. Knowles’s, near | Victoria regia house at Chats 
ury worth (with Ei TpUngs, 
Farming, English and Scotch sisting of Perspective and | 
Anahilt, by Mr. | —_ wx Views, Ground Plas 
isverse Section, and End 
E Tevat ion) 
Villa and suburban gardening 
Water filter 
| Worton Cottage meeting 


correspondents 


Dahlia show, Chelsea 
Dairy stock 


Hagan 
Filberts, to preserve 
Flowers, common 


The Gardeners’ Chronicte and Agricultw 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garie, 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns -_ 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and Seed Mar 
and a complete Newspaper, with a condensed account of as the tro 


actions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender—_OFFICE for Ad 
ments, 5, U pper Ww ellington- street, Covent-garden, London. 


Just published, p price 1s. 6d., , free by post 1a, 10d, 
ABELS FOR THE HERBARIUM; 


consisting of the Names of the 
ALLIANCES, ORDERS, AND SUB-ORDEBS 
of 
PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM, 


So printed, in large type, that they can be cut out and pasted i? 
Tue Herparivm. 


CLASSES 4 


London: 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden 
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GAME BOOK. 
USKETT'S SPORTSMAN'S REGISTER, 


OK for keeping an Account of all kinds of 
Mt ——— Ee disposed of. Oblong 4to. price 1s., 2s. éd., 


be - ‘ 
fondon: Longman & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; and C. Muskett, 


Norwich. 





Recently published, in cloth, ¢ P 
HE FAV ORITES of the FLOW ER GAR- 
DEN. Arrs anged according to the Natural System of Botany. 
i strated by numerous Steel Engravings, Woodcuts, &c. &c. By 
W. FRAN ‘CIS, F.L.S. 
Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court; D. Francis, 21, 


“inp. and all Booksellers. 


Mile End-road ; 
AWEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE 
~ REVEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. 128. 

SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL 


ping 8 Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 


SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVI- 


loth, pric 
DENCE ae Lists ey S Pochenbants Works may be had on appli- 
ation W Newbery. 6, King-street, Holborn. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

nw Rt. Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman, 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

ADVANTAG 3—The LOWEST rates of Premium on the 


sYST 
wey Av HOLE OF THE PROFITS divided among the Assured 
every Fifth Year. 


The sum of 27 
hich produced an average Bonus of 62 











74,0002. was added to Policies at the last Division, 
244 per Cent. on the Pre- 








ee Assarance Fund 970,000l. Income 170,000. per Annum. 


py granted on such Policies as are purchasable by the | 


yer Varticulars apply to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
AMILY “ENDOWMENT, 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Caleutta. 
APITAL £500,000, 
Directors. 
William Sg ge = Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
ohn Fuller, Esq. Deputy- Chairman, 
Edward Lee, Esq, 


Burroughs, 
iene Bs Colonel "oo ig 


Esq 
Robert Bruce eC Rishester, Esq. 
r Henderson. Major Turner. 

C,H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on the 
profit oale e in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 1852. 

loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life interests 
and Reversions. JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
& Waterloo- place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, E din- 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College- green, Dublin. 
The ee added to Policies from March, 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 








Sum added Sum added 
» tay to Policy 
1841. in 1848, 


Sum 
payable at 


Sum Ti 
“ ime eee 
Assured. Death. 





87 10 0 | £6 i 8 
10 0 5 0 
10 oO} 0 
10 0 0 
1 year 10 0 022 0 
12 years 15 0 815 0 
4 years . oe 0 BAL 0 
1 year { 5 0 g 5 0 





aS 30s. male, £683 6 
1 ye 


12 cars 
7 years 





i100 0° 





500 


The P eo —— aaoen thoapesbenetenanensia, and 
pad one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
od Life. Every information aftorded on ‘applic: ation to 
fhe t Reside nt Director, 8 Waterloo-place, Pal] Mall, London. 








UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE oF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD-MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., &. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
EAST INDIA COMP ANY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established a.p. 1837, 


FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
13, WATERLOO-PLACE, LON DON, 
Directors, 
Col. Sir Frederic Smith, K.H. F.R.S. R.E. Chairman, 

James Frederick Nugent Daniell Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G. Gen. Edw. Wynyard, C.B. 
Cockburn, G.C.B. May. or-Gen. Arnold, K.H. K.C, 

Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bt. Archib ald Hair, Esq. M.D. 
Capt. William Lancey, R.E. 
Wm. Chard, E a Agent. 
Wilbraham Tay 1. 

Mi om Gen. Sir Rolt, 
C.B. 


Major. PF. 8. Sotheby, 
Major ee. SirG. Pollock,G.C.B. 


or, Es 
John 


Capéain Sir George Back, R.N ; 
Major-Gen. Sir Dudley St. Leger 
Major-Gen. Taylor, C.B. E.LC.8.' Hill, K.C.B. 


Bankers— Messrs. Coutts & Co. 59, Strand. 
Physic'an—Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D. K.C.H. F.L.S. 

- Measure, Esq. 4, Serle- street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
ici tor—Rowland Neate, Esq. 57, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
detuery John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator, and 

President of the Institute of Actuaries. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro- 
fession and station in life, and for every part of the world, with 
exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

é rates of premiums are constructed upon sound principles 
With reference to every colony ; and, by payment of a moderate 
addition to the ame premium, in case of increase of risk, persons 
‘sured in this office may change from one climate to another, 
Without forfeiting their policies. 

Four-fifths of the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 


JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 


LIFE} 
| to 80 per cent. of the feat on this branch (after payment of five 
| yearly premiums); and t 
| either be added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the 
| annual premium. 


| advantages to the assured, 


1834, to the 3ist of | 


| AF ETY 


perfectly safe from the atte mpts of picklocks and false keys. 


| ket-street, Mz anchester; and’} 


7ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824. | 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate | 
bonus, in lieu of a prospective and uncertain one. 
The Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms, 
Prospectuses may be had of the 
London Agent: 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 12, Weilington-street, Strand, 
Or Mr. W. L. NEWMA 












































Actuary and Secretary, York. | 
4 SYL U y FOREIG? and DOMESTIC LIFE 
OFFIC No. 72, Cornhill, Established in 1824, for IN- 
VALID and tie ALTIHY LIVES, and for Officers and others 
travelling or resident Abeer ad. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. 
- peitiy-( ‘hair y—Charles William Hallett, Esq. 

LIFE SURANCE is now so fully understood, that it would 
be diffic L. to conceive any combination of affairs requiring it 
which.might not be satisfactorily and economically arranged at 
the Asy_um Office. The Directors assemble on Tuesday and 
Thursday, and the Resident Director is in daily attendance with a 
Medical Ufficer. GEO. FARREN, Esq. Resident Dire Director. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. the eet MAYOR, 

D. puty- c thairman—WILLIAM LE 

Richard b. Arden, E J. Hampher 

b faery Gusibare ™ 

Edward Bates, 

Thomas C —— 

James Clift, Es 

Auditors—Professor Hall, 

*hysician—Dr. J eaft 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. >, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Ac my rofessor Mall, M. A of King’ s College. 

Standing Counsel—Sir John Romilly, M.P. Solicitor-General, 
Solicitor Williamn Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 








t 





y,E 
Jeremiah Pilche 
Lewis Pocock, Esq d. 
A.—J. B. Shuttleworth, Es 
2 bh mem A ouneee, 





M 





| the security ofan Assurance fund of more than a quarter of a 


million, and an income of 7 
of 6,500 Policies 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 
Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 


70,0001, a year, arising from the issue 


he profit assigned to each Policy may 


Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 


The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
not offered by any other office, —for 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
certain sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 


Premiums tos Assure e £100. 





Whole Term. 
| One Year. Ww ith Profits 
£01 £0 ° 1 a 
7 2 
i H 9 3 7 
119 10 4 8 | 401 
| 317 8 612 9 | 6 010 
One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
asadebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 
Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 
Loans =r m approved security. 
The Medical Officers attend every 
a quarter e e 2 o'ck ck. E. 


Seven Years. Without Pr ofits, 


1 10 £10 ” 
5 


5 
5 
0 ; 4 10 
6 
2 


hay at Throgmorton-street, at 
ATES, Resident Director. 


for ST RE ET DOORS. —CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat hg 
1e: 
rice so ioe 
»b’s Patent 
‘ds, 





are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the 

as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chu 

Fire-proof Safes and Boxes forma complete preservation for d 
slate, books, from fire and thieve . Chubb & Son, 

p -aul’s-church ys ord- street, Liverpool ; 

y Fields, W« an wd Banh 





vente editattnstes um | 
ARPETS.—BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 
/ POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Tr: le and the Public on the follow- 
ing grounds :—They are woven by steam power, and are therefore 
more firmly made than can be the case with hand-woven goods, 
They have the same good quality of worsted throughout, whereas 
in the common Brussels the dark colours are generally made of an 
inferior worsted. They are printed by a patent process and by 
patent machinery, and the colours are more durable, and will | 
stand more severe tests than those of any other description of 
| carpet. The patent printing admits of an almost unlimited vs ariety 
of shades or colours ; the patterns are therefore more elaborat 3 
| there is greater scope for design. 3 
about 20 per cent. below that of goods of equal quality m 
the ordinary mode. In quality, in pattern, in vari ety of ¢ 
and in price the ent Power-Loom Brussels Carpets offer gres it 
advantages to the 5 —W holess ue. 20,5 eee street, Snowhill, 
le mdon ; 22, New Brov 


ECORATIVE PAPER-H ANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing Fstablishment, 

Carpet and Floor- cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street.—E._ T. 
ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-H ANG- 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in x. annels, &c., in every 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of ro om. In ad- 
dition the rooms are furnis with superior furniture, (marked 
in ee 1 figures the price, port at one view a drawing-room fit 
= Bed-room and other Paper-hangings, 4d. per yard; 
French and all foreign Pa hangings, of the first fabric; Brussels 
and Tapestry Carpets a . to 3s. Gd. per yard; best warranted 
Floor-cloth, eight yards wide, cut to any dimensions, 2s. 2d., 28. 6d., 

and 2s. 9d. per yard. 


ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 
Ron rms poneuly . heotie. d very Durable and Cheap. 
. 8 4 ft. 6 in. wide 











6 
“Tue Best, #, Top Stuffing, all Worse 
° .... £310 0) 4ft. Gin. wide. 
400 
410 0 Sift. ¢ 
es with a F hey "Mattress on it, is a most | 
encsttons and soft bed. Heal & Sons’ List of Bedding, with full 
articulars of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, of every description of 
Bedding, sent free post. 
196, opposite the Chapel, Tottenham-court 








Heal & Sons, na, Bedding Manufacturers, | 


\] ONDON-MADE WATCHES, with the Patent 
4 detached Lever Escapement and Jewelled.—In silver cases, 
44 guineas ; in gold cases, 10 guineas each. The information that 
every customer should obtain previous to the pare hase of a Watch 
bm be found in the Pamphiet published by T. COX SAVORY & 

Co,., Watchmakers, 47, Cornhill, London, which will be forwarded 
gratis on application. 


| yEN I’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 

—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOC K8, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelledin 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and ac Se ban Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.— E. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


( ‘HAN DELIERS.—The most extensive and best 
’ assorted STOCK of CHANDELIERS, of British manufac- 

s at the Falcon Glass Works, Holland-street, Blackfriars.— 
SLE t PELLATT & CO. solicit an inspection of the quality of 
their work, which will be found very superior: all new glass of 
the most pelluc id character, and no foreign drops being used in 
their Chan rs. The Manufactory may be viewed the first four 


days of the week. 
‘LOOR CLOTH—N 














ithe loiseless, indestructible, and 

mpervious to damp, for Churches, Public Offices, Damp 
Fk ors, &e —WALTER & Paou GH, Patentees and sole Manufac- 
turers, Patent ‘Kamptulic on Works, Greenwich-roa 


KF LOoOR Cc L O T H ‘Ss. 
Best Quality Warranted . 22. bey iad square yard, 
Persian and T areey pattern. 28, do. 
Comiaee, bs re | Cloth 88. 
COCOA-FIBRE MATS AND i ATTING. 
“Indie 2 Matting plain ona figure: 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, ! ew Oxford- -street. 


ECHI'S MU LTIFORMIA, 4, LEADENHALL- 


N stREET,—This elegant appendage to the drawing-room in 
Papier MAché, comprising within itself a Pole Screen, a Chess 
Table, a Reading Desk, and a Music Stand. Mechi solicits the 
attention of the tasteful to this novelty, as well as to the general 
contents of his new Show Room, in which are exhibited the most 
perfect specimens of Papier Maché produced in this country. Am 
Immense variety of ladies’ and putenen' 's Dressing Cases, Work- 
tab les, Tea Poys, Tea Trays, Hand Screens, Pole Screens, Card, 
Cake, and Note Baskets, &c.' Everything for the Toilet and Work 
Table, of the best quality, and at moderate prices, may be had at. 
MECHI's, 4, LEADENILALL-STREET, near the Inc ia Ho House. 


+r > r 
M® rCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 

POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced ; it contains no acids, nor anything that can haere the 
finest enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that beautiful white appearance so much to be desired ; 
and ri fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath. 
M. & Co., from the many years they have been celebrated as Tooth- 
tN Makers, have had 6 portunities (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the relative merits of those powders that have been brought 
before the public. They have now succeeded in procuring the re- 
ceipt from which the above powder is prepared, and confidently 
recommend its universal adoption. — Wholesale and retail at 
Me teal fe, Le & Co.’s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert. 
28. per b Caution. The genuine powder will have the Royal 
Arms, combined with those of H. R. Te Prince Albert, on the lid 
of the box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus,. 
“ Metcalfe, Bingley & Co., 130 8, Oxford-street.” 


‘HE GREAT MEDICAL PROBLEM 


SOLVED.—Nervous complaints and insanity differ as much 
from bodily complaints as mind does from matter, and require an 
equally different treatment. But medical men do not know a 
medicine ee Ct a disease of the mind. The Rev. Dr. 
WILLIS SELEY has had the happiness to discover one by 
which he PY ~ cured himself and some thousands of nervousness, 
and about fifty of insanity. All who wish to be cured are invited to 
apply or write to him, 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square, 
London.—At home from 11 to 3. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 

‘ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER 

XN FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, Im- 
proving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in givingita 
blooming and cliarming appearance, being at once a most fragrant 
perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
Sun-burn, Kedness, &c., and by its balsamicand healing ae 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by ome 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
soft and smooth, and the compte xion perfectly clear and beautiful. 
Sold in bottles, price 2a. , With directions for using it, by all 


Medicine V enders and P erfutmsars. 

MM ORISONL ANA; or, Family Adviser of the 
Britis a Coltens of Health, New-road, London. By JAMES 

MORISON, the Hygeist. Containing e erythin g that concerns 
< aan of health ae the cure of diseases by the vegetable 

















Just published, Beve nty ‘Thousand, 


1 ist ‘al Reformers hereby 
warn "the public that they have no sort of connexion with the 
ointments, pills, and farinacecus powders sold in chemists’ and 
druggists’ shops. Mr. Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines 
are not sold by chemists and druggis sts. 


I pk. LOCOCK’S ANT IBILIOUS WAF ERS. 

A mild and gentle aperient and stomachic medicine, having 

able taste, and of great efficacy for regulating the 

sting the action of the | stom ach and liver.— 

and lis. per box. 

e asure in bearing 

testimony to the very great efficacy of Dr. afers ; we 
have no hesitation in saying this from our own experience, an 

they continue to give the same satisfaction wherever they are in- 
troduced, a? & Co., 42, Kirkgate, Leith, 

August 17, 15 

| Dr. LOCOCK’S P U L MONIC. Ww AFERS, for Asthma, Con- 

| sumption, ¢ oughs, &e. ~Bew ware. of imitations in the form of pills, 





Sold by all medici 
TEsTIMONIAL.— 


ry . 

{XT RAORDINARY CUREof RHEU MATIC 

4 FEVER by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS in Van Diemen’s 

Land —Margaret M‘Connigan, nineteen ye of age, residing at 

| New Town, had been suffering from a =F ony rheumatic fever for 

| upwards of two months, which had entirely deprived her of the 

| use of her limbs; during this period she was under the care of the 

most eminent medical men in Hobart Tov n, and by them her case 

} was considered hopeless. A friend prevailed upon them to try 

| Holloway’s celebrated Pills, which they consented to do, and in an 

| incredible short space of time a perfect cure was effected. This 

case is copied from the Hobart Town Courier.—Sold by all — a 
_ and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Stran 

on, 
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MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW REGAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


In the press, to be completed in 3 vols. wee 8vo. with Portraits and Vignettes, price 10s. 6d. each, 


andsomely bound, 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENCLAND 


OF 


THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK, 


Now First Published, from Private and Oficial Records, 


By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN, 
Author of the ‘LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND,’ 
And Editor of the ‘LETTERS OF ROYAL AND ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES,’ &c. &c. 





Also, lately published, by the same Author, 


LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENCLAND. 


From the Norman Conquest. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits and other Ilustrations, 21s. bound. 


OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 


* This work may claim a similarly wide audience as Miss Strickland’s ‘ Memoirs of the English Queens,’ and help to 
popularise historical tastes. Mrs. Green is an extremely exact, conscientious, and learned antiquarian.”—Ezaminer. 

“* These Memoirs are richly fraught with the spirit of romantic adventure, The vast utility of the task undertaken 
‘by the gifted author of this interesting book can only be equalled by the skill, ingenuity, and research required for its ac- 
complishment. Mrs. Green is entitled to the respect and gratitude of the country.”—DMorning Post. 

“The stories of the Princesses present amusing and romantic incidents, which bring Europe in the middle ages 
vividly before us. Mrs. Green is already favourably known as the Editor of ‘Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies,’— 
and she has brought to her present work the same careful research and the same diligence which characterized her former 
-one.”—Athenaum. 

*¢ This work is a worthy companion to Miss Strickland’s ‘Queens of England.’ We cordially commend Mrs. Green’s 
production to general attention. It is as useful as history, and fully as entertaining as romance.”—Sun. 

** A most entertaining as well as instructive book, no less suited to the drawing-room table and to family reading than 
to the library of the learned, and the sterner pursuits of historical study."—John Bull. 

“A valuable addition to the historical library. Mrs. Green has executed her task with great skill and fidelity. There 
is a graceful combination of sound historical erudition with an air of romance and adventure that is highly pleasing.” 

Britannia. 


CERMANIA: ITS COURTS, CAMPS, AND 


PEOPLE. 
By the BARONESS BLAZE DE BURY. 2 


** The most important work on Continental matters that has appeared for many years.”— Messenger. 

“The whole of Germany is here surveyed and scanned. Baden and its patriots, Bavaria and Munich, Prussia and 
Berlin, Austria and Vienna, Hungary, Servia, Styria, Italy, France, Venice, Verona, &c. On all these heads we have 
politics, portraits of prominent persons, sketches of society, and a variety of curious, interesting, and entertaining 
matter.”— Literary Gazette. 

‘A very interesting book. It presents us with the remarks and reflections of an accurate observer—of a clear- 
minded, thoughtful, and true witness. The Baroness Blaze de Bury came in contact with the most remarkable personages 
whose names are best known by their connexion with the events of the years 1848—9, and she has given such graphic 
pictures of them, that we know better from her work than from any yet published what were the circumstances of the 
German outbreak in 1248, and what the character of the individuals who took part in it. Her facts are as indisputable as 
her manner of telling them is agreeable and as her portraiture of character is life-like, and her description of events 
attractive.”—Morning Herald. 


vols. 8yo, 28s. bound. (Now ready.) 


CENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S 
“LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MILITARY LIFE,’ 


Edited by Lrevut..Genera SIR CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B. Commander-in-Chief in India. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s, bound. 


** A most agreeable work, replete with every charm.”—Heralid. 
“ A narrative of stirring interest, which should be in the hand of every officer in Her Majesty's service. 


r rrii It is not only 
instructive and entertaining to the sons of Mars, but also to the civilian.”—Glove. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
LIGHT and DARKNESS. By Mrs., THE LUTTRELLS; or, the TWO 


CATHARINE CROWE, Author of ‘The Night Side of MARRIAGES. By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, Eszq., 
Nature,’ &c. 3vols. (Just ready.) | uthor of ‘Shakspeare and his Friends,’ * Maids of Honour,’ 
&c. vols. (Now ready.) 


SINGLETON FONTENOY. A Naval. 


Btory. By JAMES HANNAY, Esq., late of Her Majesty's! CLAUDE. By Miss Molesworth. 
Navy. 3vols. (Just ready.) | 2vols. (Now ready.) 


“We write on perfect deliberation when we call ‘Claude’ an 
extraordinary work—a fiction of first-class merit—one which it is 
impossible to peruse attentively and not place the author amongst 
| the first writers in this department of literature.” 
| Weekly Chronicle, 


OUR COUNTY. By John Mills, | 


Esq., Author of ‘The Old English Gentleman,’ &c. 


(Yow ready.) oe 


Henry Coxsvry, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


CSeer, 7 


Price 2a, 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
LES of ST. PAUL the APOSTIL 4 
EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, and COLORSTA Ges TIAN, 
NITE RULES of TRANSLATION. By HERM aN Bett 
FETTER, Author of * Rules for Ascertaining the Sense A__; 


in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row, 
NEW WORK ON MODERN GEOGRAPHY AN 
BY ARNOLD AND PAUL, 


In 12mo. price 5s. 6d, 
ANDBOOK of MODERN GEOGRAPHY 
and HINFORY. _ Tramsated from the German of PUrz, 
ARNOLD. MA”? One cAiited by the Ben 2 
This Volume completes the Series of Professor Piitz’s Handbook, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- lace: 
Of whom may be had (lately published), by the same E. itors, 
1, HANDBOOK of ANCIENT GEOGRA 
PHY and HISTORY. 63.6. j 
2. HANDBOOK of MEDIZEVAL Gpp. 
GRAPHY and HISTORY. 4a. éd. 
JOYCE’S CATECHISM OF NATURE, 
New edition, bound in cloth, price 14, 
'MHE CATECHISM OF NATURE; for the 
Use of Schools. Corrected by the Rev. J. JOYCE, Nine. 


teenth Edition. Improved and much enlarged, by 
BELL, Esa. oy 2 a 
fuk @ 





DP History 





*y* “I have revised the whole work, added 

stituted for the classification of Linnzus, the moder cate 

acceptable one of Lamarck, Cuvier, Lindley, Kirby, &e,; with 5 

short chapter on Geology.”"—Preface. : 

London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside 
RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEP, 

Now ready, price 58. cloth, 3rd edition, corrected and revi i 

a chronological table of Grecian, Roman, and Englich ee 


SHORT COURSE of HISTORY 
First Series—Greece, Rome, and England. ’ 
By the Rev. H. Le M. CHEPMELL, M.A. 
A Second Series, containing the Middle Ages and Modern Times, 
is in the press. 
Pate Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane._ 
THE LION HUNTER OF SOUTH AFRICA, - 
This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 248, 
THE SECOND EDITION of Mr. GORDON 
CUMMING’S ADVENTURES in SOUTH AFRICA. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
WITH TRAVELLING MAFS AND PLANS, 


M® MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS, 
The entire Series may be had. 


Handbook of Travel-Talk. 5s. 
Handbook of North Germany and the Rhine, 


128. 
Handbook 


128. 
Handbook 
Handbook 
Handbook 
Handbook 
Handbook 
Handbook 
Handbook 
Handbook 
Handbook 
Handbook 
Handbook 








noe 


of South Germany and the Tynl, 


of German and Dutch Painting. 12, 
of Switzerland and the Alps, 10s, 
of France and the Pyrenees. 12s, 
of Spain and Andalusia. 16s, 

of French and Spanish Painting. 12s, 
of North Italy and Florence, 12s, 
of Central Italy and Rome. 16s, 
of Malta and the East. 15s. 

of Egypt. 15s. 
of North Europe. 
of London. 16s. 


Also, next week, 
Handbook of Devon and Cornwall. 
John M urray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW ROMANCES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Atall the Libraries, 3 vols. 


ROYALISTS 
AND ROUNDHEADS; 
Or, THE DAYS OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 


_..zesses"" What would you have, ye curs? 

With every minute, you do change a mind, 

And call him noble that was now your hate; 

Him vile, that was your garland.”"—Coriolanus. 

“ This Novel reminds us very much of Mr. Warburton’s ‘ Prine 

Rupert and the Cavaliers’; and, like that amusing work, it does 
ustice to the subject, and sets it out in a new but not less pleasing 
ight.”—Bell’s Messenger. 


SD OoNID ore Go 


—s) 
—_—oO 
. ¢ 


24s. 





II. 
THE MISER’S SECRET; 
Or, THE DAYS OF JAMES I. 


“Its author is a clever hand at a mystery, and knows howl 
keep alive curiosity.”— Atheneum. 
es V e = to meet the author again.”— Morning Chronide. 
“There is a striking dramatic plot which will recommend it & 
the lovers of mysteries.”— Literary (razetle. » 
“ From the first page to the last the interest gocs on increasing 
Lady's Pape. 
“ An honour to the author, and a credit to the publisher.” 
United Service G 
W. Shober], Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
*x* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





Printed by James Houmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, inthe 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Court, 
Ciancery-lane, inthe parish of St. Andrew,inthe saidcounty;and 
published by Joun Francis, of No.1 4, Wellington-street 
inthesaidcounty, Publisher,at No. 14.in Wellington-street afore 
said; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents,{@ 
BScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for ]ReLas) 
Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.--Saturday, September 7, 18%. 
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